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EDUCATION, U.S. ECONOMIC PERFORMANCE 
AND THE FEDERAL ROLE 



THl RSDAY. JILY 26. 1990 

Congress of th*. United States. 

Joint .ticoNOMic Committee, 

Washington, DC. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:05 a.m., in room 
2226, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Lee H. Hamilton (chair- 
man of the committee) presiding. 

Present: Representative Hamilton. 

Also present: Steve Baldwin. Pat Ruggles. and Chris Frenze. pro- 
fessional staff members. 

OPENING STATEMENT l)F REPRESENTATIVE HAMILTON, 

CHAIRMAN 

Representative Hamilton. The Joint Economic Committee will 
come to order. 

This morning we are pleased to welcome vou to the hearing '^n 
Education, U.S. Economic Performance and the Federal Role. 

Over the past year, the issuance of two national commission re- 
ports and the President's education summit with the Governors 
have contributed to this debate about what our 1988 report termed 
"the education deficit." 

In this hearing, we hope to add to the discussion by focusing on 
what the Federal Government, and the Congress in particular, can 
do to foster improved educational performance. 

Each of you will have a prepared statement, of course. That pre- 
pared statement will be entered into the record in full, and we 
would like to request that you keep your opening comments to 
about 10 minutes so we can turn quickly to questions. 

We are happy to introduce the following distinguished witnesses: 
Henry M. Levin, director. Center for Educational Research, Stan- 
ford University; John E. Chubb, senior fellow, the Brookings Insti- 
tution; and Lorraine M. McDonnell, senior political scientist, the 
RAND Corp. 

Thank you for joining us. 

Mr. Levin, why don't you begin, and we'll just move across the 
table. 

STATEMENT OF HENRY M. LEVIN. PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION 
AND ECONOMICS AND DIRECTOR OF THE CENTER FOR EDUCA- 
TIONAL RESEARCH. STANFORD UNIVERSITY 

Mr. Levin. Thank you. 
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The greatest threat to our economy from the educational per- 
spective is the rising number of at-rislc students in America today. 

Presently, one-third of our elementary and secondary enroll- 
ments are considered to be educationally at risk, and the number 
and proportion are increasing rapidly because this is a relatively 
young population, the adult population that bears these children. 
So they have high birth rates, very high levels of migration from 
the most impoverished areas, rural areas of some of the poorest 
countries in the world and the rise in poverty generally and par- 
ticularly its impact on children in our society. 

At-risk students are those who are caught in a mismatch be- 
tween the kinds of expectations of schools on the one side and the 
resources that they bring from their homes, families, and commu- 
nities on the other. What happens educationally is that they begin 
school behind other -children and they get farther and farther 
behind the longer they are in school. 

By sixth grade they are 2 years behind, and at the end of 12th 
grade they are 4 years behind, if they get that far. That is, they are 
at the eighth grade level in achievement. But in fact over half of 
them drop out before completing high school. 

A high proiK)rtion of them are involved in juvenile crime, drug 
use, and also teen pregnancies. They are underprepared to partici- 
pate in the economy, and we sho'.-ld keep in mind that if one-third 
of our children in elementary and secondary schools are at-risk stu- 
dents, these are the entry level labor force in the future. And as a 
higher and higher proportion of our students come from these 
backgrounds, a higher and higher proportion of the entry level 
labor force will come from these groups. 

But, in addition, we are going to face rising costs of public assist- 
ance and criminal justice unle^ we are able to intervene now and 
make them capable members of the labor force. 

I should note that a survey of 19- to 23-year-olds in 1981 who 
scored in the bottom fifth on a test of basic skills, it was found that 
46 percent were in jwverty, 40 percent were unemployed, 52 per- 
cent had dropi^ out of high school, 53 percent received public as- 
sistance, 59 percent were unwed parents, and 37 percent had been 
arrested in the previous year. 

So this is something like a tinie bomb in terms of the demogra- 
phy and, frankly, we are not succeeding with these students right 
now, and that's the basic question. Why is it that we are not suc- 
ceeding? 

Well, our National and State programs assume that these chil- 
dren need remediation, that is, they are behind other children and 
therefore vou cannot put them into the same educational programs 
as other children, which appears to be valid, but the next step is to 
identify them as slow learners and then to make sure that that's 
correct because what we do is we slow them down. We put them 
into a curriculum where they move much more slowly, where they 
do work at the most applied and basic levels with no interesting 
applications, no problem solving and no relation to their own expe- 
riences or cultures, and, of course, they get farther and farther 
behind. 

In response to this over the last 5 years, we have been working 
with a very different approach called an accelerated approach in 
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which we treat these children as gifted and talented children. Now 
that may appear to be an irony because we are taking children 
who are behind other ones and who basically end up without an 
awful lot of education and without quality outcomes. 

But if you think about it, it's a very logical approach That is 
gifted and talented students who normally get accelerated and an 
enriched education are those who score at the top m all ol the 
areas that we test them, and what we do with those students is we 
then take those kids at the top and we try to figure out how we can 
provide some kind of enrichment or acceleration to get them even 
higher than the top, so to speak. , , , , • *u * «^ 

Now if that is so good for kids who are already knocking the tops 
off the scales, how about kids who come in at the bottom? It we 
provide enrichment and acceleration for these kids, we can get 
them into the middle, right into the mainstream and some of these 
kids will also, of course, make it up into the traditional gifted and 

talented territory. , ,„ , . ^ r 

And that's what we really need. We need to transform our 
schools from ones that look at these children basically as damaged 
merchandise that must be remediated to ones that simply say our 
job is to get th^ children into the mainstream of the educational 
system and our society. . , . . 

This can't be done through just changing a curriculum, changing 
some form of instruction or making an organizational change be- 
cause what we need to do is to transform the schools that these 
children attend into ones that are dedicated in every single aspect 
toward their acceleration and enrichment, and that s what we have 

"we have 40 schools now that have been established over the last 
3 years, and they are schools in the public sector that have been 
transformed in terms of their unity of purpose, responsibility, 
where the responsibility for decisions and for the conseauences ot 
those decisions are placed at the school level and then educational 
strategies that build on the strengths of these children 

The results have been dramatic. In that very short period ot 
time, for example, we have seen changes in performance ot these 
schools. One of the schools that we work with, the Darnel Webster 
School in San Francisco, had the largest achievement gains m that 
city this past year among 72 elementary schools m language and 
the second largest in mathematics with virtually no m^or addi- 
tional resources put in other than the resources required for going 
through this transformation process. . et.. 

Parental participation has risen dramatically m the school s stu- 
dent attendance and there has been a reduction m grade repeti- 
tions, and those are very expensive and they are not very good tor 

^^The^problem is that no more than 1 percent of at-risk children in 
the Nation are in these kinds of programs, whether in the acceler- 
ated school or schools tnat are trying to do something similar, bo 
the issue is what can be done? 

The first is that we really need to provide increased investment 
in these youngsters. We cannot do the job just by making the 
transformation of the school without getting additional resoujc^^ 
The job is very, very arduous and many of the students need tne 
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kinds of attention that we cannot provide in the standard format 
as far as resources are concerned. 

Our own estimate, and I should tell you that I'm an economist, 
my specialty is the economics of education, and our own estimate 
suggested that in 19B8-89 about $26 billion more was needed for at- 
risK students in America. When we include what the Federal Gov- 
ernment spent and estimates of what the States and local govern- 
ments were spending on this, only about $5 billion was provided. So 
there was a gap of about $21 billion. 

Several studies have found that for every dollar in costs, there 
are $6 to $7 in benefits when spending on these children, and the 
benefits take the form of higher productivity and increased income 
and employment, lower cc»t of crime and lower welfare costs. 

I should add that, of course, the Grovemment gets higher reve- 
nues from higher income that these investments yield, and in fact 
studio of just the additional government revenues from the higher 
investment show that they exceed the costs of the inv^tment by 
quite a wide margin. 

What would we like to see done? First, we would like to see at- 
risk students be placed as a higher priority on the national agenda. 
When we talk aoout the economic threat in education, we ^m to 
talk more vaguely and we seem to talk generally. Most of the re- 
forms have l»en dedicated toward those students who are in high 
school and who are going on to college, and many of the students 
that I'm talking about are way, way l^hind by the time they get to 
high school. So talking of higher standards without intervening 
much earlier df^n't make an awful lot of sense. 

The economic threat in itself does not seem to be recognized, and 
I would ai^e that it's fairly straightforward because we know 
what happens to these children in the schools, we know what hap- 
pens to them educationally, and we know what hapi^ns to them 
when they get into the economy, and there are going to be far 
larger numbers of them in the future than there are today and 
than there have been in the past. 

We need greater incentives for using some of chapter 1 and other 
funds for schcxjl transformation rather than for mere service deliv- 
ery, and the point is that we have to make these schools far more 
efficient. Spending money to get kids farther and farther behind is 
not a very efHcient use of resources, and we need to transform 
schools so that the resources we're putting in and additional re- 
sources can really make a much larger difference. 

Finally, we need the ability to combine programs for entire 
school needs in this transformation rather than isolating programs 
and trying to account for them independently, migrant education, 
bilingual. Indian education, chapter 1, these are all found in single 
schools in America and yet they are administered separately and 
they are not used to reinforce the overall school program that af- 
fects all of these children. 

My biggest concern is that there is not much educational leader- 
ship in the country now on this issue, and I would certainly say 
that one item that does not require additional appropriations is 
just to get Congressmen and Senators to go out to their States and 
congressional districts and set this out as part of their educational 
platforms, the notion of accelerating the education of these chil- 
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dren. the notion of investing in these children with respect to both 
national productivity as well as some of our other goals. 

Finally; let me just say if we want to avoid an at-risk society and 
economy, we need to focus now on accelerating the education ot 
these students. 

Thank you very much. , . , 

Representative Hamilton. Mr. Levin, thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Levin follows:] 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF HENRY M. LEVIN 
-PAlXAn^E TO EDUCATE AT-RISK STjDBm AND THE mU«Z 

Although ther* «r« n|»«^»; BS??ormknoa, th« »ost crucial need 

•ducation to iaprov. P«^J;™*JJ*lt™B; .tudant. into 

is to bring tha burgaoning P^P^iSiJ^.jJdJnJ ara iSaly to 

tha educational "^"•J'^**^: **^i;5,r?SS wfSr > miimatch 
•xparianca -duMtional faii^ bac^JJ tnay^uix. 

hatwaan «»• T***"^*' tSjLf !^oo5. EduStional £atl«r« 

tha Wf^^^^i^"*' iSiSt?? !f SScS;«l in obtaining productiva 

tranalataa into an *^^aaa falXuraa translate 

systam* 

Laiin Africa t^'^.i^i'^l^^lSf oT Si^c^rised of at-risk 
oacondary •"J*":*"!!^" ?; riSSg^ldlY bacauaa of high 
atudanta, and tha P^P^'^i^jLlS^tion in tha U.S., and rising 
birth ratas, tha aurga of isasigration *n «»• v 

child poverty . 

accounting for 4f»»«,»»ifS S ? ' «>MiSS%ffMiili«* from rural 
continuing migration to "„f;^°j;ji?;'^ic«Uon or faailiarity 
and agricultural b*ekgxt>unda with little aauMW J poverty 

with the English language and a »?5J"»j,;f ^J'hava bec^a 
ratea have not only risen since JJ^*' J^^-^lJ-^i, »eabers of 
Screaaingly concentrated w^fTJ^f ^ Sil^SliSrSnelow the 
our aoclaty. our children. ^^J Sne out of four preschool 

age of 18 lives in PPYJ'^y; "^iS^Sia Jl^Jt doubled in the last 
Si^ail'^Song^M-S^^^^^^ over half live in 

pQv#rty 
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in Boat of «!• laroMt citiM of th* »«ti«n^*n?, ^ 
■tatM lUeo callfomU awl T«taa, ovar half of "^-i 
childran ara aducationally at-riaJt. Bjf tha yaar 3020 a «ajority 
of Bchool-aga chHte«» aeroaa ttoa nation ara aiepaotad to ba at 
ri»X of aariouB •ducatienal failura. Slnca tba a^iool populationa 
of today ar« tha antxy laval labor <orea toaerroir, wa will aaa a 
lar^a and incraaalng portion of our naw irorkara drawn froa tha 
proving ^spuXation of at-riak atudanta* 



^S^HSx^tuSanSr^S aSBSSl othar atudanta and gat 

farthar and fartJ»ar bahind tlM oldar thay gat. Thay ara about 
two vaara bahind grada laval in atandardiaad achlava^t and 
about four yaara bahlirt at tha and of high aehooX, if thay gat 
that far. Ovar half of tham drop out bafera graduating. 
Suatainad lack of achool Buccaaa braada high rataa of involvaaant 
in juvanila crima, drug uaa, and taanaga pragnaneiaa. 



Thaaa Bchool failuraa tranalata into riaing nuabara of labor 
foroa antranta *Ao ara naithar praparad nor oriantad towarda 
convantlonal aaploynant opportunitiaa. Thay laek tha aducational 
foundationa for banafittlng froa furthar training and adapting to 
tachnological changa. Cordon Barlin and Andraw Sua found that 
aaong a national aaM>la of 19-23 yaara olda *n 1981 who acorad in 
tha bottoa fifth on a taat of baaic akilla: 

o 46 paroant wara in povarty; 

o 40 pareant vara unaaployad; 

o 52 pareant bad droppad out of high achool; 

o 53 pareant raoaivad public aaaiatanca; 

e 59 paroant vara unvad paranta; 

o 37 par6ant had baan arraatad in tha pravioua yaar. 

(1) Pffripration of tha Trfibor rorca 

If va do not intarvana quickly and aueeaaafully, an inavitabla 
conaaguanca of tha riaing nuabar of at-riak atudanta will ba a 
aarioua dfttarioration in tha quality of tha labor forca. In tha 
paat, at-riak paraona coapriaad a ralativaly aaall portion of tha 
^pulation and thara wara aubatantlal agricultural and othar 
aaniai joba availabla. Such vorkara oould ba absorbad into 
aaasonal and lov-akill joba or ralagatad to unaapH^aant without 
aajor conaaquanoa. But, aa thair nuabara grow and. thay continua 
to ajcparlanca low achiavaaant ai^ high dropout rataa, a lergar 
and largar portion of tha availabla labor forca will ba 
unpraparad for availabla joba. Hara I rafar n»t only to 
aanagarial, profaaaional, and taohnical jbba, but alao tha huga 
and burgaoning nuabara of lowar-laval aarvic« jcAa that 
oharaetarisa tha aronoay. Clarleal vorkara eaahiara, and 
aalaapaepla naad baaic akilla in oral and writtwi comunication, 
coaputation, and raaaoning, akilla not guarantaad to tha 
aducationally diaadvantagad. A U. 8. govamaant atudy in i»7e 
found that whila 13 pareant of all 17 yaar olda vara claaaifiad 
aa functionally illitarata, tha parcantaga of illitarataa aaong 
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and lndu.triali«ing '''^^l^'i'J^^^ot^ fSor fore, in 
ba«« and lo»» of tax ravsnuaa. 

^'k? 4iSi?gMoSla? wlu l^^lt\ tim. of riaing coat, of 

mi Jdla tiaa and obtain tha incoaa that U not *vallabla 

raflaction of thia phanoaanon. 

Tht inability to find •"fif^SSiS^LKtlr public 

baaiagad taxpayara raaiat tax incraaaaa. 

SinS ouUad-out of thair ragular claaarooaa or «f*Pting tlia 

t*> be both rational and conpasaionata, it haa axactiy tna 
oppoaita conaaquences . 
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^QMtUw both qmp9 with « 

SriIr»Stool. Third, th« approach to SSTiSi 
)oylMo bTO«w it £«iXi to incospojmto * «5f}«S";»'. 

Sildon th. .trd;«th. of tha ■*«««»*1^^^|;?S^^™ 
PiiUuy, thia ra»adial approach tfoaa not 
SSant'^nd coawmity raaourcaa, nor 'JJ.^* 
SrticiStion of w^ool-baaad aducatora to influanca tha prograa. 
that thay auat iaqplaMnt. 

xn affactiva approach to aducating tha dUadvantaaad auat ba 
ohiJaStaJuS by high aicpactationa , daadXiaaa by uhloh auoh 
^SS! im S parforaing •t grada 1-val raoga, atiaulating 

liiiuSfWpSS?f 4f "tSa^^^ 

4«««rBorltaa cOTprahanaiva •at of otratagiaa that witually 
SSIS^J^aSh^JrS craating an org«!«atiMal puth toward. 
SSiS^tha aohi«va»ant of atudanta to grada laval. 

'^^£ Si ?gS"x£5°? S £ r yaara, I and »y^«^i*2»Sa*ii2;2;Sd 
ORivaraity hava davaXopad an approauh *^*SiMrtId 
school that traata at-riak atudanta aa 9i£*»*J^^S*S... 
•^ten». our goal ia not to aloif donn tha progrm of tha«a 
SilSS J^tflccilarata it by buUdtng "L^Sii^^iS^ila 
iiJSSi through inatructlonal anriohaant. Wa 
SSSStTinto Sa adttcational Minatrw. ^y ?5*.5LJi t^SS^ 
USol and to auatain thair proeraaa in ^aSu. 
ISSola Tha aohoola hava a unity otjnxwommumA^im^toc^ 
;?accalarSio«. and both tha ataff and paranta at tha achool 
Sita hava raapoaaibility both for ^ooi 
eo^a^anoaa of thoaa daciaiona •t?«»^,f*?TS?l.«^^iiid«nt: 

ara choaan diractly by achool Jj^^^ii* 
Snj^^ ftnd to ba rich in chalXanging 

UlJiS^iSStiona. Haavy aaphaaia ia alao Pi*25«S"«f?!?S;iL 
SSaiSva awtional cXi«ata «or all atudanta. inataadoffoXXowing 
rpiaoaaaaX approach to aducational rafora. wo araaghaairing 
tha eo«wahanaiva tranaforaation of achooia into fulXy 
aeeaXaratad laaming inatitutiona. 

siBca 1987 mom* 40 pilot accaiaratad aXawntary achooXa hava 
baJrSItabXlahS? ioat of tha. In tha X»8».90 a^ooX ywj- 
SJo-Sl^ool yiar va ara .stt«nding thaaa af f orta to aiddla 
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•ehooXs. Xt !• Mqp^etttd to takti six y^axii to fully transfors a 
•cbool into an aooal^ntad antity, tout murly «valUittions have 
abovn drasatic raaults for atudant aohiavaMnt, imr^nc 
participation^ and school eliaata. For axaaplas 

o Thm Danial Wabatar School in San Francisco had tha largaat 
incraasa in mthautica achiavasant and tha samnd largaat in 
Iaxv9ua9a achiavasant among tha 72 alcmntary schools in that city 
in 1989*90. 

o Tha Soovar School in Radirood City « California naa abla to 
iaprova its aathasatics achiavasant frca tha 10th parcantila to 
tha 27th parcantila m tha sacond yaar of ita participation. 

o Tha Holly Brook School in Bouaton vas abla to raiaa 
studant aohiavaMnt in all sutojacts by aubatantial amounts in 
1989*90, its first yaar. 

o Tha Fairbanks School in Springfield, Missouri ahc^tfad tha 
aoat dramatic ioprovemant of all alttantary schoola in that city. 

In general, accelerated achoola have reported epectacular 
increaaes in parental participati«) (e.g. 95 percent of parents 
attending parent conferencea with teachers, up from 30 f^resnt 
some 3 years before} , redact lone in grade repetitions, active 
teacher and parent* involvement in school deeieions, and 
improvemente in attendance. Theae results are found in achoola in 
which the vaat majority of etudente are at^riak and in vhich 
thmxm have been only nominal increases in expendituree-- 
averaging about 1-2 percent ?f the budgets Koreover, the echools 
are in relatively low expenditure school districts and are not 
apendinq mere for each student than comparable schools in those 
districts. 

Full implementation of our goal of mainstream performanoi 
for at*risk studsnts will require some increase in educational 
expendituree in conjunction with transforming schools to make 
that expenditure educationally efficient through the use of 
accelerated school tschniques. Our loi^r term etntegy is to 
create the coi»litions for snsuring that present and additional 
educational investments for at*risk students are used to 
accelerate the progreea of those etudente rather than to slow 
down their progress » 

tfgg™ TKVESTttgMT AND ITS PAYOFTS 

My own research euggests that to make the educational 
progress that is necessary to avoid the economic consequences of 
the growing at«»risk student populav.ion, we would have needed 
about an additional $2,000 a year pc^ at«*risk student in 1968«89 
for a total of about $28 billion for/ the estimated 13 million 
such students. But, the combination of both funda from Chapter i 
of ECIA# the major federal funding for at-*riek studentSf and the 
various state support programs for such ohildnm did not exceed 
$5 billion a year of which Chapter I accounted for about $4 
billion* Tha result is that an additional $21 billlou of funding 
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would hBvm b««i n«ad^, or a fourfold M^anslon In addltionttl 
spmding for at ri»k studwit*. Tho i»*mmp' y inmrnso would bav* 
aocountwl for only about a 10 pareont inorv^iiM ia avaitill 
aloMntary and saoottt*^ odueational fundix^ for tba Nation. 

Sttob funds vould noad to com from all lovala of fovarnsant. 
Tha fadaral govamMnt should provids tha toulk of tt» addJticnal 
funding for ssvsral r«»sons. First, «>s failure to addr«s 'ehc 
aducational na«ls of at-riak atudanta will havt national 
rsMreussions for ths nation** seonosy. sseu'4, squality of 
owortunlty has r^^n a foraroat coa»lawr;t at *hs fadei-a laval. 

Third, ths fadaral «ovam»ant will r**oaiva aeat of tha 
additional tax rsvanuas gonsratsrt by tha ineoM eraatad by 
aducational invaatsanta. Mwut 50 parcsnt of all public ravr-iuoa 
era collactad at tha fadaral laval, but only about « parcant of 
tha cost of alaaantary and sacei^ary adueution is paiA for by tha 
f^aral «r;vaniaant. In contrast, ovar 90 parcant of ths oosrt of 
aducation is paid by atata and 1o<mI fOvarsBsnts, avsn thouffh 
thay racaiva only 40 parcant of tiia tax raivt^mas gansratad by 
aducational Invaatnanta. If tha fadaral fovamant wars to hava 
paid 60 parcant of tha naadad $26 billion in additional spending, 
in 1988-89 it would hava alloeatod about $lS.e iniitaad of tha 
approxiaataly $4 billion that it allotad to Oiaptir I ot tCZh. 

Much of this Bpanding could b« raalloeatad frc« ths billions 
of dollars in waata that charactarizas t^is ailitary and othar 
govamaant prograaw charactsrijad by ifraod and inoospatanoa as 
wall as tha daaiss of Cold War, For sx«si»l«, ths fsdaral "bail- 
out** of savings and loans haa baan astiaatad to cost ovsr $S00 
billion ovar tha naxt daoads, r '>d racant lossss txfm fraud and 
political aanipulation at tha tapartsmt of Bousing and Urban 
Davalopaant account for at laaat ssvax4l billion dollars. 
Argusants that budgatary daf ieits and spandlng atrlngancias saka 
It l«poasibls to inorsass sdueational fadsral funding for •^-fi'ls 
atudanta ara aia^ly statsMnts of polincal and valus prioritiss. 
Such asaartiona tsi^ to pals alongsids ths possibUitiss for 
rsaUecationa from wsap«M systsM that den*t work, taxpaysr 
insursd savinga and loan fraud, dsfaults txem poorlymniterad 
studant loan prognss, and bloatsd haalth cars program and ths 
iaportanca of tax incraaaaa for funding huxan rasourcs 
invaatsanta that will pay off in tha futura. 

Furthar, «y raviaw of invsataants in at-risk studsnts 
auggaats that for avary dollar of sxpsnditurs spsnt on ispreving 
ths aducational outconaa of at-risk atudsnts, ths scenonr vill 
ganarata an additional $6 in aeonemic output fron thair highar 
productivity and participation. Evan thasa satiaatss do not taka 
full account of lewar public axpandituraa on public assistanoa, 
tha criminal juatica aystaa, haalth ears, and aducational naads 
of ths childrsn of tha praasnt at-risk population. Prsssnt 
raaaareh at Stanford Univaraity is undsrtaking tha valus of thsaa 
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. , w #4«.- vnrf in «v«rv •tudy on thU sub j act it was found 
social banafits. Xna, m avaiy w4_w._ ineaaa and 

SISJ! Probably f«%rar than 1 pjw«nt ^/J^Jg-'Sr^oSl 

apara raaourcaa for a ■•f*?"" J^";?;"^*, tranaforsatlon 
tSamaalvaa into accelaratad achoola^ Tftl. ot^ airactions, to 

efficient usa of funds in the future. 

AS ion, as school. ™?Sn'%Sii??" 5^*^^"^"^ 
Bodel rather than acceleration, f^J^^^iii,;, . without an 

Slid lSrth« behini th. educational Min.tr«Ba. 

wmfrm. H"" t?; "iSI^St^uStloiaiUy at-risk 

leader^^hlp should: 

S^tout S12-13 billion per y«»r «t pr»«nt. 

PLC privity » 2..J|^3SS;^«.Ui^^^^^^ 
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hav« littl« •£f«ct and raswdiation appreachaa which aarve to 
anaura that at-riak atudanta fall farthar banlnd. 

Thaaa stapa will ra^ira both lagialativa actiooa and 
appropriationa. Lagialation will na«i to focua «» aatabliijing 
iSSntivo. and local authority to uaa grwtar portiona o£ Chaptar 
I and othar fadaral funda for tranaforming •cshoola into 
ao^laratad antitiaa. Thay will alao raquir* giving achoola the 
Suthorityto comkino funda froa tha dlvarao program -^ing tha 
varloua groupa of at-riak atudanta in ordar to oraata acsboola In 
whiS^ll atSdanta ara »ada acadaaically ahlm, thaaa rMponaaa 
will raquira Congraaaional laadarahip in aatting out a viaion of 
education that will aora fully aarva at-riak atudanta and tha 
future econoay of the Nation by accelerating both. 
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Representative Hamilton. Mr. Chubb, please proceed. 

STATEMENT OF JOHN E. CHUBB, SENIOR FELLOW, THE 
BROOKINGS INSTITUTION, WASHINGTON, DC 

Mr. Chubb. Thank you. ™^i,;ncr 
Let me begin by saying that I agree with J. 
that Mr. Levin has presented here. My only point of disagreement 
is that I think the problem is substantially broader than the one he 
defines— and I don^t know that he would disagree with me on that 

The problem of at-risk kids is certainly a very serious one, but 1 
don't think we can take comfort in the achievement of the kids m 
the middle, or perhaps even the kids at the very top when we con- 
sider low and declining test scores, for high school students, middle 
school students, and students across the board, Falling test scores 
are not due only to increased test taking by at-risk kids. 

The educational slide, if you will, the noncompetitiveness of our 
educational system and of our educational Prodjict »s really not 
just confined to the bottom of the educational ladder. It s much 

""^w^fd^a^Cs^^^^ another element of the P^o^^f .fjf .^^iJl^,^ 
this has to be taken very seriously, dead seriously, by all reformers, 
and that is this simple fact: 1990 is not the beginning of education 
reform the education summit wasn't the beginning of education 
JefCm and ^ Nation at Risk" wasn't the beginning of .education 
reforal: The United States has been trying to transform its schoo^ 
for a long time, using more r^urces, ^niplementmg more pro- 
grams and imposing higher standards. An awful lot has 
5et there is precious little to show for it-except for isolated exam- 
ples such as the ones that Mr. Levin was pointing to. , , 

Given this record, if we are going ^o.niake progress m schoon^^ 
provement, we must address two questions One is what do success- 
ful schools look like. But the other, equally important question is 
why our efforts to create more succe^ful schools m the Past have 
eenerally failed. In other words, we face a two-part probleni. We 
have to understand what good schools look like, and we have to un- 

derst^d how we produce them. . 

Terry M. Moe, a Stanford professor, and I have just completed a 
study of American high schools which address^ both of th^f Prob- 
lems It's a study of 500 schools, 22,000 teachers, prmcipals, and 
students from all over the country I would like to summan^ brief- 
ly three key findings in that study. They point o the r^e«i for a 
rather different direction in school reform than that which it has 

traditionally been followed. , , . * u;«,roTr,ont 

We began by trying to understand what promotes achievement 
gedm in l?hoofs-aiat is, not what promotes high levels of achieve^ 
meSt necessarily-reaching the 95th percentile, for f ample-but 
rather for example what promotes improvement even if those 
gains are registered by children moving froni the bottom quartile 
to the middll of the distribution. In other words, we were interest- 
ed in schools that are effective with variour kinds of kid^ . 

We found that schools indeed make an enormous difference for 
student achievement. If you go to a mediocre school as opposed to 
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an excellent school, just over the high school years, you can expect 
to achieve about a year and a half less in achievement gains over 
the high school years, go schools irake a big difference. 

The problem for reformers is that the characteristics of effective 
schools are not really captured in the kinds of ^hool qualities ttiat 
reformers have focused on. For example, we didn t find any diner- 
ences in teachers' salaries or spending per pupil or cla^ sizes or 
graduation requirements distinguishing the successful Irom the un- 
successful schools. , , . . J .lu 

Rather we found that the differences have a lot to do with some 
of the things that Mr. Levin was alluding to. The differences are 
more or less matters of school organization. We found, for example, 
that the successful schools had an unusually clear sense of purpose- 
All of the people in the school were pulling in the ^e direction. 
The kids shared a common motivation, the teachers believed m the 
same thing and they were all pulling together. Magnet schools, lor 
example, try to utilize this concept. . . , , 

They also were very strongly led. They had principals who were 
interested in being leaders and not mere middle managers. They 
invested their teachers with a sense of trust and professionalism. 
Teachers had a lot more influence in these schools; they participat- 
ed in policymaking and they worked together as teams. 

When you put all this together— a clear sense of purpose, leader- 
ship, and professionalism— what you found was an extraordinary 
form of support for academic work. Children in these schools were 
more than twice as likely to be involved in an academic program ot 
study and to stick with that program through high school. 

As Mr. Levin was stressing, if kids are gomg to succeed, they 
have to be expected to succeed, and they have to be supiwrted m 
the most rigorous kinds of academic endeavors. But to do that you 
can't simply require that kids take more courses. You have to pro- 
vide that complete supportive environment. In other words, tne 
whole school has to be involved. Successful schools do this. 

The second thing I want to stress, however, is this. We wanted to 
understand where successful schools develop and the conditions 
that are necessary for creating them. We found, on the positive 
side, that these kmds of schools can exist and do exist for all kinds 
of students from all kinds of families, although they are obviously 
easier to create for kids who have various advantages. 

But notwithstanding that difference, the key determinant ot 
whether effective schools develop was the degree of autononiy or 
freedom that schools have from external control by superintend- 
ents, bureaucratic rules and regulations, school boards, legisla- 
tures, and unions. . , r J 4.U^ «>™ 
In other words, the more discretion and freedom, the more 
leeway, principals have in deciding who is going to teach or not 
teach in the school, who is going to play on the team, if you 
what the curriculum is going to be, and what the school s focus is 
going to be— the more freedom that exists within the school to 
make these determinations— the more likely the people in the 
school are to be pulling together as a team of professionals. 

It should hardly be surprising that this is the case. We all know 
that bureauracy is the antithesis of leadership and that bureaucra- 
cy is the antithesis of professionalism. If you want to have a protes- 
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sional, teamiike, focused organization, it's very difKicuit to impose 
one from the top down. 

Tliere, then, are two of the key findings cf the study. 

But there is one last finding that I want to str^, and here is 
where the reform problem comes up. We found that it is extraordi- 
narily difficult within the current system of public education for 
schools to be given the degree of autonomy they need. In fact, we 
found that except under unusual circumstance, the schools that 
were granted sufficient autonomy within the public sector tended 
to be schools that were sitting in small, Fuburban, homogeneous 
school systems with relatively few problems. 

In those cases there was very little political conflict, very little 
value conflict, and very little need for those in the political process 
to use bureaucracy to get the losers in the political process to do 
what they wanted. 

But in urban schools we found precisely the opposite. In urban 
schools — even urban schools that didn't have the problem kids, 
even urban schools that didn't have difficult parents — schools were 
essentially trapped in a vicious circle. In this circle, poor perform- 
ance led to demands on the school board and other politicians to do 
something, which led to various kinds of programs — all with the 
best intentions — but with all kinds of rules and regulations which 
constrain what the principals and teachers are able to do to meet 
the needs of the very different kinds of kids that they face — kids 
that are often very different from the ones that the school board 
understands. 

Because urban public schools are caught in this vicious circle, ef- 
forts to improve the schools often end up making them worse by 
bureaucratizing them. 

We did, however, find a way out of this dilemma. In looking at 
private schools we found that regardless of where they were locat- 
ed, regardless of what clientele they were serving, and regardless of 
how difficult the parente were and how difficult the kids were, 
those schools were essentially provided with a great deal of auton- 
omy to develop effective school organizations and to do a better job. 

The reason is essentially because the parents are given the free- 
dom to choose among schools and the schools are competing for pa- 
rental support. In that kind of an environment all of the focus is 
on the client. It's not on the politicians, it's not the administrators, 
it's on the clients. And when the focus is on the clients, it ccmrels. 
decentralization, it cuts through bureaucracy, it increases the re- 
sponsiveness of the schools to the parent, and it creates an environ- 
ment in which these kinds of effective schools ran fiourish. 

As a result, what we recommend is that government at all levels 
try to make use of systems of public school choice to encourage the 
development of si^ial schools and to encourage the development 
of more accountability for performance within the schools. There 
are many, many ways that this can be done. We make a proposal 
in the prepared statement that we've submitted. 

But my point for the Federal role is simply this. If choice is going 
to work in this country, and there are many StJites that are now 
moving in this direction, the Federal Government has I think two 
things that it can do to make public school choice work better. 
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One is to guarantee that choice systems are equitable. This is the 
traditional Federal role-to guarantee that ^If^X^^P^Tch^e 
cial needs have those needs met. The way to do that m a choice 
^^temTto euarantee that when parents make a choice of schools 
rthSe s^tl^s t^e% not lose the Federal support that the^^ 
entitl^ to for their special needs. In other words. Federal money 
npMis to be able to move with students. 

1?.e^nd thing that I think the Federal Government needs to 
do is to move away from its conception of school improvement as 
deoendine on the implementation of special programs. 
'The K choice in fact the idea of what I would consider 
most of the more promising approaches to school reform, is to try 
To transform the entire school, to try to transform the entire schoo 
environment so that the child spends 6 hours a day »n an exceUent 
sS For better or for worse. Federal P^^^f^^^^P^^ 
have basically been providing special sen-ices to children who are 

'Tthink thaTt^^^^^^ Government ought to move beyond the 
sdLS program think how it can facilitate the efforts 

^hTtf re'^Skln^pl^e at the State and local levels to get more kids 
into excellent schools. 

Thank you. nu„uK 
Representative Hamilton. Thank you, Mr. Chubb. 
[The prepared statement of Mr. Chubb follows:] 
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PREPABED STATEMENT OK JOHN E. CHUBB 

Toward a New System of 
Public Education 

John E. Chublhmd Terry M. Moe^ 



For America's public schools, the last decade has been the worst of times and the 
best of times. Nev^r before have the public schools been sv^jected to such savage 
criticism for failing to meet the nation's educational needs-yet never before have 
governments been so aggressively dedicated to studying the schools' problems and 
finding the mources fox solving them. 

The signs cf poor performance were tb^ £c»r all to see duhzxg the 197Qs. 
scmies headed downward jrear after year. Large numbers of teenagers 
continued to drop out of school. Drugs and violence poisoned the learning 
environment. In math and sci^ce, two areas crucial to the nation^s success m 
the world economy. American students fell far b^iind tJieir counterparts in 
virtually every other industrialized country. Somethmg was clearly vm>ng. 

During the 1980b, a growing sense of crisis fiieled a powerful movement for 
educational change, and the nation's political institutions r^ponded with 
aggressive reforms. State after state increased spending on schools^ imposed 
tougher requirements, introduced more rigorous testing, and strengthened 
teacher certification and training. And, as the decade came to an md, creative 
eaqperiments of various forms««from school«based managexnent to magnet 
schools-were being laxmched around the nation. 

We think these refonns are destmed to fail In a recently published 
nationwide study, Pohtics. Markets, and America's Schools (Brookings, 1990), we 
find that current reforms simply do not get to the root of the problem. After 
analyzing a sample of some 500 schools and 22,{K}0 students, teachers, and 
principala-the most comprehensive smrvey of Anterican high schools ever 
asMmbled*-^ find that the fundamental causes of poor academic performance 
are not to be found in the schools, but rather in the institutions by which the 
schools have traditionally been governed. Reforssers fail by automatically relying 
on these institutions to solve the problem^when the institutions Me the probl^n. 

The key to better schools, therefore, is institetional reform. What we propose 
is a new system of public education that eliminates most pohtical and 
bureaucratic control over the schools and reUes instead on indirect control 

i Senior Fellow, the Brook mqs Institution, Washinqton^ DC 
^Professor of Political Science, Stanford University, Stan- 
futo, CA. 
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through markets and paitmtal choice. Thsae new isstitutioM naturally ftmction 
to promote and nurtuie the kinds of efectiroachoote that reformers have wanted 
aU along. Our pur|»8e here is to Bommariae the evidoice that leads as to this 
conclusion, and to highlight how a new system of public education might worL 



Schools and Institutions 

Three basic qu«tions lie at the heart of our analysis. What is the relationship 
between school organiiation and student adiievement? What are the conditions 
that promote or inhibit desirable forms of organisation? And how are these 
conditions affected by their institutional settings? 

Our perspective on school organisation and stodent achievemwit » ^ 
agreement with the most basic claims and findings of the "effective schools" 
iiterature, which served as the analytical base of the education reform movement 
throughout the 1980s. We believe, as most others do. that how much students 
learn is not determined simply by their aptitude or fiumly background-altliough, 
as we show, these are certainly influential-but also by how efifectivrfy schools are 

organized. By our own estimates, the typical high school ^ent tends to learn 
consid. 1 ably more, comparable to at least an extra year's worth of study, when he 
or she attends a high school that is effectively orgamsed rather than one that is 

not. , 

Generally speaking, effective schools-be they public or private-have the 
kinds of organisational characteristics that the mainstream Utw-atmre would lead 
one tu expect; strong leadership, clear and ambitums goals, stfoag academic 
programs, teacher professionaltsm, shared influence, and ^aff harmony, among 
other things. These are best untestood as integral parts of » coherent syndrome 
of organiaation. When thts syndrome is viewed as a f unct i oning whole, moreover, 
it seenjs to capture the eesential features of what people normally mean by a 
team-prindpals and teachers working t<^ether, cooperatively and informally, m 

pursuit of a c o m m on mission 

How do these kinds of whools develop and take root? Here again, our own 
perspective dovetails with a central theme of educational analysis and criticism: 
the dysfunctjons of bureaucracy, the value of autonomy, and the inherent tension 
between the two in American public education. Bureaucracy vitiates the most 
basic requiremaats of effective organization. It imposes goals, structures, and 
requiren-ents that tali principals and teachers what to do and how to do 
it-denyiiig them not only the discretion they need to exercise th«r ezpertsse and 
professional judgment but also tbe flexibility tbey need to develop and operate as 
teams. The key to effective education rests with unleawhin g the productive 
potential already prwent in the schools and their posonnel. It reste with 
granting them the autonomy to do what they do best. As our study of American 
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high schooU docnimenta, tl». «J»oob «T 

Only at ^ thrt the pubtic tchw^ have b«»ma 

too buraaucratic and would benefit trtmx BUD»winu»* . ^ nrevailiM 

the utaadard view that this tr«urfonn.tio» can be ach»ved 
^^^^ democratic control. The implicit awimption i» ttat. although 
^^^ttS^^ acted in the pa-t to burea«cr.ti.B, thjr c^J^ be 

however, is not based on a systemaac uinwrpn»o- ---n 
operate and what their consequences are for schools. 



Political Institutions 



^^;::;r.i:ie?rr;^^ 

sodal groups of all l-^^'jf ."Jf P^^^'!^ 

cannot bUthely assume that their fevored l^^T^^^rtbSw^^ own 
by the heterogeneous popuUtion ^^P^^J^^^^^^,^,^ 
vklues and professional views may be quite Jf^*^*^^S»sSt 
PubUc officials have htUe choice but to rely on ^^J^!^^^'''^ 

teUthesepeoplewhatl.dc^22ti:^^ 

These pressures for bureaucracy a» so 8tt6«M«M^ But they 

school autonomy has Uttle ch«=«« U> ^"^.^J^^J^lS^C^^ 
ore not the only preasupes for bureaucracy, "niey «• **f'™°f°,3.bKr 
::^tyiBh^S^d«noc«^^ 
authority know that ether actor* with 

Sffiit^ «.d «ibvert the ^Udes ^ ^-^jf JJ^jJ^^ 

ru::;:^-tSrX:^^^ 

institutions provide a ^P^^^^^^^^^^„^ through 
power of unions, and umons protect the "^^^^^^^^ that 

unions-complain that the schools are too bureaucratic. Ana in«y m 
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MY But they w« the one* wlu>ln»«Kiariiti»dUie8clwoto 

contiime to do 80. et«i M they tout the gmt edvMteff- 
pnfeesoneUem. The incentiw to bnreeucrmU- > axe built into the eyetem. 



Market InstituHons 



This kind of behavior ie not eomething that AiBBricana afanply h«?B to 
death and tans. I^ple who make ded»o»8 about education woiOd behave 
difiexentlyifthatrinstitutiottsweredtSerent. Themoetidevaatandt^ng 
^^isL ie to Biarkete, ainee it la thnwgh daaocratio oonh^l a^^ 
Aaarican society makes iMBt of its choicoB on matters of prf»Bc ia^^ 
Sid^sedu»4en. Public idiootosresal^ to direct oontwl through pohtto. 
Birt^aUsdiooU are controlled in tWa way. Prtvate echocjs-rop«sentmg about 
a fourth «rfaB schools-ani subject to indirect oontndttoro^i^^ 

What difienmce does it make? Our analysis suggest* that tha diflEntmceia 
coasiderable and that it ariew fcom the most fandamtttaj ia«i«^ th^ 
distinguish the two systems. A msrhet system is built to en^ the 
impositfan rfhighorH»rder vahiee on the schools, nor i» tt driven by a dmio« 

lSS«to«»^P»»»»*««««««*y- Instead, the authorig to natoe^Hittimal 
choicee ia radicaUy decentrahaed to thoee most immediately involved. School 
conpete to the stt|^ of psront* and students, and parents and indents are 
fi«0 to dwoae among schools. The system is baUt on decentrahsateon. 

compctitifiix, and ch o ice . 

iiuiott^ schooU operating under a market system sre free fc>«fg*w» w 

way they want, bureaucratisation tenda to be an unattrKtive way to go. Part of 
the reason is that virtually everything abwt good educsto-from the kao^ 

«»dtalentaneoosss«y to produce iW to what it looks Kke-i^tti* 

produced-defise fi»mal measursment through the Btw»danhsed categorws of 

^"^"^^^ fandsmentol point, however, is tl at fa^wicratic qmtool and its 
dnmsy effiats to meaaure the unmeasurable are simiOy sMSSfiMX w 
JS^nrimaiy concern ia to pleaae their dients. Tddothia.t^needtoperfbrm 
as efibSvely ea posaihh^ which Isads them, given the bfl*^ 
education, to fevwdeooireltod ^ 

strong leadership, teacher profee sion iH sm , discretiwary judgmei^ S??^ ^ 
cowation.andteama. They alao need to ensure that they provide the kmd* of 
^^JtoBS parente and students want, and that they hav. the c^ty to cater and 
adjust to their chants' spedaKaid needs and interests, whfch this same syndrome 

ofeflectiveorganisatianaUowatlMmtodoeMoedin^wolL 

Sdwola that operate in an envirenment of oomprtition and duaee thus have 

strong incentives to move toward the kinda of "efective-echool" orgamaatMna that 
academics and reformers would hke to impose on the pubKc schools. Of course. 
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not aU schools in the martet wiU respond equaUy weU to 'f^^l 
those that falter find it more difficult to attract suppmrt. and they wiU tend to 
be weeded out in favor ofschools that are better organized. This process 
natural selection complements the incentives of the marketplace m propelhng 
and supporting a population of autonomous, effectively organized schools. 

Institutional Consequences 

No insututional svstem can be expected to work perfectly under real-worid 
conditions. Just as democratic institutions cannot oflter perfect representation or 
perfect implementation of pubhcpoUcy, so markets cannot i^er perfect 
c^petiti«B or perfect choice. But these imperfections, which aiemvanably the 
favorite targets of each system's critics, tend to divert attention from what is most 
cnirial to an understanding of schools: as institutional systems, deiOKsratic 
control and market control are strikingly different in their nwst fimda^tal 
properties. As a result, they sti .icture individual and social choices about 
education very differenUy. and they have very different consequence for the 
organiwtien and performance of schools. Each system puts its own mdehNe 
stamp on the schools that emerge and opwate withinit. . » 

What the analysis in our book suggests, in the most practical terms, « 
American society offers two basic paths to the emergence of effective schools. The 
first is through markets, which scarcely operate in the pubbc MCtor. but which 
act on private schcJa to discourage bureaucracy and promote dwirable forms of 
organization through the natiiral dynamics of competiti^ «d choice. The second 
is through "special circumstance8''-homogeneou8, problem-free, 
eniSoMients-which, in minimizing the three types of pohtical pressures just 
diBCUssed. prompt democratic governing institiitions to impose lessbureaucracy 
than they otherwise would. Private schools thei«fore tend to be effiBcta^ 
organiii because of the way their system natiirally works. When pubhc schools 
happen to be effectively organized, it is in spite of their system-they are the lucky 
ones with peculiarly nice «ivironments. u-^iu. 
As we show in our book, the po^ of these institoitionsl forces is graph^caUy 
reflected in our sample of American high schools. Having cast our net widely to 
allow for a full range of noninstitutional factors that might reasonably be 
suspected of influencing school autonomy, we found that virtiially aU of them faU 
by E wayside. The extent to which a school is grante-l the autonomy it needs to 
develop a more effective organization is overwhelmingly detenmned by its 
sectoral location and the niceness of ita institutional environment. 

Viewed as a whole, then, our effort to take institiitions into account builds 
systematically on mainsti«am ideas and findings but. in the end. puts a very 
different slant on things. We agree that effective organization w a major 
determinant of student achievement. We also agree that schools perform better 
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the more «ntimoino«a they are nad the leas fmCTmhrred they an by bufeaumty. 
But we do not a^TM th«t this ksovMga abont the prariout* cttins of 
perfimnft&ee eu be ttwd to eogttm brttar acboolt threo^ dea^^ 
Baformwt* are right ab<mt where they wmt to gn, hat their imttitMtfawi* tmttt^nk yrf 
them there. 

The way to get echool^* with eflecthre organiTetiopB i« aot to in«i»t that 
draoocratie snstitutimis alumld do what thsy are jurapihttr of doing. Hot ia it to 
auume that the better pubHc achooU, the lucky ones with nice esvinmmenta , can 
aenwe aa or8 itmr ,a ttonal modela tor theyeat llteirhidtianottranafiBnble. Tike 
way to get elfedive ■dbi.jla ia to reeogniae that the praUitt efinefibeiivv 
perfbrinattoe i> raally a deep-aeated iaatttttttonal prckam that ariace from 
most ftindaxnental propertiea of denaocratic ocmtrol. 

The most leniible approach to gemnne edncati » refern ia thfl(e£Dre to inov« 
toward a trae inatitutional wdution-^ difiEerent aet of institutioBal anangententa 
that actively promotes and nurtures the idnds of echoola people wank Hms 
market alternative than beconea particulariy attractive, £v it pxtrvides a i^t^ 
in which these organizations take root and fionriah. Tlkat is w^iere "Ghcdce" eomea 
in. 



EductUional Choke 

It is fashionable these days to say that chmce ir "not a panacea." ^Lkeo Iiten%, 
that is dmously true There are no pasiaceas in social poHcy. But the aeeaage 

this aphoriam reaUy means to get acrott ia that dioioe ia just one of naay raforais 
with somethi ng to contribute. School-based managenwut is am»tlwr. Soaie 
teacher empoweru ient and pr^ PwaionaH s m , better training pi^aaM , atrieter 
accounUbiiity, and bigger budgets. These and other typea of rsfinrms all bolster 
c..i«w^t «« W iu». >^, i« ^l^r ffirn dinthirHrn wayn no thn nuatmlnf g ia w a nd 11m 
best, moei •%g^tmaam, nMiat oomprehenaive approMh to teanaftnning Uie pnUie 

school ajratem ia therefm one that wisely cooikitts thsm into a mnh^^ 
refinndat package. 

Without being too literal about it, we think reformers would do well to 
entertain the notion that choice is a panacea. Of all the sundry education reforms 
that attract attention, only haa the capacity to addveaa the baaic 
institutional problam plaguing America's achools. The other rsfonns are all 
system-preserving. The schools remain subordinates in the Arueture of pubHc 
authority— and they remain bureaucratic. 

In princ^Ie, choice (^fers a ctear, sharp break from the instittttional past. In 
practice, however, it haa been forced into the aa&a mold with all the other 
reforms. It has been enUnraced half-heartedly and in bita and pieees~fi>r example, 
through magnet sehook juad limited op<Ki enrollment plans. It has saved as a 
meatus of granting parents and students a few additional options or of giving 
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schools modest incentives to compete, "ttese are popiUftr b*™ that can be 
accomplished without changing the e&sting syalem in any fand s immtaT way. But 
by treating choice like other ■ystem-ppeserwng wforms that pre««aably loake 
democratic control work better, refonaars con^^ 

***°"choice is not hke the other rtfonna and shimld n«A be 
Choice is a self^ontained reform w*th ito ov^ rationale and jUBtiflcatmn^fthas 
the capacity allbxft^ to bring about the kind of taransfimBatMn that wfe»ers 
have teen iSni to engineer for year, in myriad other ways. Indeed, if chmce u. 
to work to greatest advantage, it must be adopted 2fi^ theae othwT^^ 
since they are pr^cated on democratic control and are ia^emented by 
bureaucratic means. Thowhelepointof athoitmghgoingeyatemofc^ceis to 
free the schools from taese disabling constraints by sweepmg away the m 
institutions and replacing them with new ones. Taken seriously, choice is not a 
system-preaerving reform. It is a revolutaonary reform that introduce a new 
system of public education. 



A Proposal for Real Reform 

The following outline describes a choice system that we think is «^pped to do 
the job. Ofifering our own proposal aUows us to iUustrate in some detail what a 
fuU-blown cLcjce 8y8t«n might look like, as weU as to note some of the policy 
decisions that must be made in building one. Mor > important, it aUows to to 
suggest what our institutional theory of schools actuaUy entails for education 

reform. . . . .,. 

Our guiding principle in the design of a choice system IS this: P»bhc 

authority must be put to use in creating a system that ia ahnoet ©atM^ b^^md 
the reach of pubhc authority. Because states have primary responabihtyfiw 
American public education, we think the best way to achieve Significant, enduring 
rcTorm is for states to take the initiative in withdrawing authonty from «asbng 
institutions and vesting it direcUy in the schools, parents, and stodente. This 
restructuring cannot be onstrued as an esercise in delegation. As long as 
authoi ty remains "available" at higher levels within sUte government it will 
eventuaUy be used to control the schools. As far as oossible. aU higher-level 
authority must be eliminated. 

What we propose, more specifically, is that stete leaders create a new system 
of public education with the following properties 
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The Supply of Schools 

The state will be r^ble for -^^^^ ^^^^',^^y 
-pubUc school- under the new syrtem. These catena '^^^^^^^ ""^^ 

BchoolB-graduation requxwuMnts, health and safi^ ?S^Sf, tothe rtate 

certificaSn requirements. ^yf^l^^^^T^^'Jl^^^A 
and meets these minimal criteria nmst tb«n be d«rte^^ 



Funding 



The state wiU set up a Choice Offi.-e in each district, which, anwng other t^. 
^ Ll^^n a recLi of aU BchooUge children «.d1^e le^ <^J^^^ 
^h^arsh^p- amounts-associated with each child. H»« office w^^*^y 
cTm^S^echools based on the specific children they emoU. ^^JT"^ 

ft^fimding sour«8 (federal, state, and ^^^^^''''''^S^^ 
SZreTd^en to schools. At no point wiU it go U, p««»ts « i^d^ 

The state must pay to support its own Choice Offi^me^distnct Dist:^ 

nwy retain as much of their current governing appawtaflwto^ Bnttb.^ 
S-Buperintendents, school boards, central o£Bcea, and »»2^?»f^K«u«S^« 
^e tTpVfor them entirely out of the revenue they derive fa>m the sctoiMships 
o?i<^SS^X^l»»^y choose to attend f^J^^Am^ , 

tlZe governance of these schools, which no one need ^ 
S mcfthan t«ang jurisdictions that aUow citizens 
det^ation about how large their childr«» s scholar^ps wjl be. 
^Stt does uow. the state win have the right to specify how much, or by what 
ioJ^^'^^trid must contribute for 

^uahxat^on approach ««t ^^^-I^^^^T:^^^^ 
L^irtsTaSt^^^^t^l^^^ 

Tug toSfspending per child up to whatever doUar amount seems de«raMe. 
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under an equabutum •eheme, that would mean a larger state contribution in 
poOT distrieta than m wealthy ones. 

While parents and stodenta should be given as much flesihUity as posdme, 
«^ ♦Kj^^ir it im nn^M^ to mMbw them to supplement their scholarship amounts with 
personal funds. Sudi "a^-ons" threaten to produce too many disparities and 
inequaUtiee within tin public STStem, and many dtiians muld regard them as 

un£ur and burdensome. 

Complete equahxation. on the otherhand, strikes us as too stifling and 

restrictive. Ai^asooabletra^-offistoallowedlectiveaddKms.mnchasthe 
current system docs. Thecita«eosofeachdistifct»begiventhefipoBdomto 
decide whether ttey ^'■ttt to spend more per child than the Btote roqaSres them to 
spend. Th^ can then determine how important education is to them and how 
muehtheyarewiUingtotaxthMnselvesforit. As a result, children from different 
districts may have d^fiforent-aized selMslarsh^ 

Scholarships may also vary within any given diirtrict, and we stron^y think 
that they should. Some students have very special educational needs-arising 
from economic deprivation, physical handicaps, language difBcuHies, emotional 
problems, and other disadvsatages-that can be met eSfectively only through 
cosUyspedahsed programs. State and federal programs afready appropriate 
public money to address these problems. Our suggestion is that these funds 
should take the form of add-ons to student scholarships. At-riak students should 
be empowered vwth bigger scholarship;? than the others, making them attractive 
dients to all acboolfl-and stimulating the emergence of mw specialty schools. 



Choice Among Schools 

Each student will be fiws to att«id any public sdwol in the state, regardless of 
district, with the student's sdtolarship-consisting of federal, state, and local 
contributions-flowing to the school of choice. In praetioe most students will 
probably choose schools in reasonable proximity to th«r homes. But districts wiU 
have no daim on their own rcaridants. 

Tb the g'tT"* lhatteuc ravenues allow, every efifort will be made to provide 
transportation lor students who need it. This provision is important to help open 
up as many sltematives as possible to all students, especially the poor and those 
in rural aroaa. 

To assist parents and studente in choosing among schools, the state will 
provide a Parent Information Center within each local Choice Office. This Center 
will collect comprehensive information on each sdtool in the district, and its 
parent liaisons wiU meet pcracmally with parenta in helping them judge which 
schools best meet their children's needs. The emphasis here win be on personal 
contact and involvement. Parenta will be required to visit the center at least 
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OBce,anden«mrag8dto(io80oft«x. Meetings ^ be wranged at aU 8chi«lB so 
that i»areats can see firsthand i^t their choices axe. 

•Parent Information Center will handle the apphca^ ' 
simple fashion. Once par««ts and stn&ntsdjcide which jch^t^^,^ 
vdU fill out applications to each. ^"^.I^^^i^S^f^^^i^^ 

assistance and to fiU out the appUcationa themwlv^ ^^^^'^^/^^^ . ^ 
^^SS^ ^ be submitted to the Center, whkh in turn will send them out to 

the schools. , u. » 

Schools wiU make Uieir own admisaions decisions, sttlgectcnly to 

non.^S^on«quii«nents. This step is abaohitely crudaL ^loolsmustbe 
able to define their own missions and build their own prc^rams » 
ways and they cannot do that if their student population is thrust on them by 
^ must be fcee to admit as many or as few -tudentsw they 'rwt 

::S^Twha^ criteria they think 

SXTvior. spedal needs-and they must be firee to e«iose their own, mf^ 
iudffemests about individual apidica&t& 

' S^^ls will set their own tuitions." They may choose to do so eiphatiy, say. 
by pd^Hdy announcing the minimnm scholarship they a» v^h^ a«ept 

?^^7aiso do it imjdidtly by allowing anyone to apjjr 

simply nLking selections, knowing in advance what ead» appl^tyitsschoterslnp 

ZStT^either case. ^Oiools are free to admit stijdent- mth dtfferent.««d 

SLbips. and they are free to keep the entoe s^l^P 

each stud^t they have admitted. This gives aU schocjs m««»tav«sto attract 

students with special needs, since these children will ..^ . 

JS^ahips. It^gives schools incentives to attract stud^ts fr^ ^bstncts 

jSSh^levelSirships. But no school need restrict itself tc indents 

with special needs, nor to studente from « Jf*^,,^... 

TSwphcations process must take place withm a framework t^^^ 

guar^^h studSt7«hool, «i weU as a &ir shot at gettmg f^^^^^ 
b^ or she most wants. The framework. l«»wever, should uni«js only tibem^ 
nunimal restrictions on the schools. We suggest something hketiie^towing^ 
^^^t Information Center will be respmisible for ^^"J^^l^, 
students are informed . that they have visited the bcIuk^ that ^tajwt tW and 
StXppUcations are submitted by a given date. Schoobwjllthen beT«rair«l 
to make their admissions deeiskms within a set time, and staitents who a« 
accepted into one or more schools will be required to select «»e as fi«^ 
cSice. Students who are not accepted anywhere, as weU as schools that have yet 
to attract as many students as they want. wiU partiapato m a second round of 
applications, which wiU work the same way. ♦ ...wjo a*»k« 

After this second round . some studente may remam witiwut •^J^ ^ 
point parent liaisons will take informal action to try to matoh up thwe^idents 

^ ippropriate schools. If any students still remain, a speoal safej^-net 
^edvL-a lottery, for example-will be invoked to ensure that each is assigned 
to a specific school 
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As long aa tl^ are not ''arHtraiy wd €«^^ 
to expel studrata or deny them raadnan«m when, baaod on thatr own experience 
and 8te«ndarda,thqrbeUeve the asfcoation warrants it* Tbisauthi^tyisettential 
if schools are to define and control their own or^u&isations, and it gives ^denta 
a strong inoentsve to live up to thor side of the Q ue s t ion a l '^contract.'' 

Governance and Organization 

Bach school must be grants sole authority to determine its own governing 
structure* AschodmaybenmentmlyhyteaclMrsorevaiaunion. Itmayvest 
all power in a principal. It may be Imilt around oonnnittees that guarantee 
representation to the prindpal, Isadiers, panmta, stedmts, and member s of the 
commtmity. Or it n&ay do something oomptetely diffsrent. Tlie state nmst refrain 
from impcmng any structures or rules that spedfy how authority is to be 
^ercised within individual schools. Hiis incdudes tlui district-run sel»>oIs! the 
state must not impMe any governing apparatus cm them eitluar. riiese schools. 
howeveTt are snbordinateunits within district govenunsnt-4hqr are already 
embedded in a larger organisation-and it is the district authOTities, not the 
schools, that have the legal right to determine how th^ will be governed. 

More generally, the state will do nothing to tell the schools how th^ must be 
internally organized to do their work Hie state will Mt set requirements for 
career ladders, advisory oonunitteeSt textbook selection, iuHMsrvice training, 
preparation time, homework^ or anything else. Etth school will be organized and 
operated as it sees fit. 

Statewide tenure laws will be eliminated, allowing each school to decide for 
itself whether or not to adopt a tenure policy and what the spedScs cf that policy 
vrillbe. Tbis change is essential ifschoots an to have tl»£hsib^ 
building a well-functioning team. Some ^ools may not offisr tenure at all^ 
relying on pay and working conditions to a^xact the kinda <tf teachers they want, 
wbile others may ofi^er tenure as a supplementery mrans of compensating and 
retaining their best teachers. Teachers, meantiiM, may demand tmrare in their 
negotiations (individual or Mllective) with schools-snd, as in private ooU^es and 
universities, the best teachers are well positioned to get it, since they can take 
their valued services elsewhere. School districts may otmtinueio o£for 
diatrictwide t«iure« along with transfer rights and senkrity preference and 
whatevei* other perscmnel pohcies they have sdopted in the past But thrae 
policies apply only to disbict-run schools and the tochers who wmk in them. 

Teachers will continue to have a right to jmn unions and engage in collective 
bargaining, but the leg^y pmcribed bargmning unit will be the individuat 
school OT, ss in the case of the district government^ the larger organisation that 
runs the school If teach-in a given school want to join a union or, having done 
80« want to exact financial or structural concessions, that is up to them. But they 




cABnot commit other t««che5r» knd :,tlin idttolB, imliss tlM^ nre iD othar 

^rtitot™ idicd^ to tl» Mcwthiagi, and 

tbeir victoriM pitl tliea at A ooBtpttitivtt dsMdv^^ 

adueatum. / 

The itato eentinM to certify tMdm, kttt svqniranMQte 
miraui-Hso(rraqp«sndiag to thM 

prhrvtoKliooU. Xnmirviaw.i&dMdiMlaihoaUbeeertifiedtotoM&iftbtvhaw 
• bwhslor'i degrae if tbeir fwniiMl Uitory x«^^ 
W hether tlMiy are tnOy good ta«chgi^wmb<dct«Bi^ 
detoiaiiw when to Iiira, obMrri tbeir o«m to«c^ 

p«iodoftiin«.attdii»k»tei»ieM«bpiitiBBrit,pr^^ ^ 

sc^xOs m^. M a matter of ■trategy» ekooM to pay attanSioo to 

indicaten of paat or foten pofiiriBanea, aiBOing tl^^ 

ecwiUetson of a TohiBtary taaefaar eartifieatim imjgra^ 

voluntary certifieaticm by a national board. Sonie acboola may chooae to lequizs 

oneormmoftheae,oriwriu^toxmrdtl»mtovarsoiuwam Btttth^tiaup 

to the achooto, whidi trfn ba aWa to kcA anywhere ftff good taacbata to a now 
much larger and more dynamic mariwL 

The stole will hold the echools acoountable for meeting procedural 
requwamento. It win anntn that adfeoolaooBtimie to most the criteria aet out in 
their chartora, that th^ adher« to ttobdutanttinataon lawa to adma^^ 
otlwrgMttora. and that they eoltect and make availa^ 
Parent lamrmatiott Center, infivmation im their miaaioin* tbev ataff and oonrae 

ofierings, itandardiaed teat eooTBs (which we woidd make qnicm), pawnt and 
etndent aatiafiMtion. itaff opimnna, and anything efae that wonid promote 
mnnrmed choice among paraate and atadenta. 

Tlie state wiU not hold the adkoob aoeonntable for atttdent addevement or 
ot^ dimenaiona that can for aaaeaamento of the quality of lehool performance, 
when it oomea to perfonnattoe. aeboola as« held acoomitaUe frtnn babw, by 
parente and rtttdente who directly osperienoe their aervicea and are ftee to 
chooee. Tbe atetowiU play a crucial anpporting role here in monitoring the ftUl 
and honest diadoeure of information by the achools-but it ia only a aupportiai: 



Choice as a Public System 

This proposal caUs for fondamental changes in the structure of American public 
education. Stersotyp^ aaide, however, these changes have nothing to do with 
''privatising'' the nation'oBchoola. Thechmcesystem we outline would be a truly 
public aystemHud a democratic pa e. 

We are proposing that the aUte put its democratic authmfy to use in 
creating a new institutional framework. The design and legitimation of this 
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frftmeworkwimldbeadexBocntieactoftheiDOftbasiefa^ It^ranldbeaiOMal 
dedmoa, lute thrra^ the iiauai praeesMt of d«mocntie gar^^ 
the people tad tlMir reinwsentatives qwdfy thft 0troctora ^ 
pisUie edneirtittL 

This framework, as we set it out, is quite fledble and admits of sabstantul 
variation en important issues, an of them mstten of poUk p(^ to be ^ekied 
representative gornnment Public officials and their eoastitiients would be free 
to take their own approaches to taxation, eq\ialirstitm, suppkaDentaxj fundiag for 

the disadvantaged, treateoii of raUgioiis seho^ parant add-ooBS, and other 

contaroversial issues of puldse ooiMseni, thi» Mgning 

unii|ue ooadifiQns, preflRettses, and pdlitieal fom of llMdr own statea. 

Once this ^u c tura l frameworitfa tonoeraticaBy ^tonarined, nn reo v w , 
governments would oontinne to play inqiortantreles within it State offidala and 
agrades would remain pivotal to the tttocess of pol^ edttcatton ai^ to its 
ongoing operatian. They would provide folding, approve appIicatiottB for new 
schods, orche^ate and o veisee the dio^proeeas, eKdt ftiB iafiannatiim abmit 
schools, provide transportation to stuteits, ntuiitor aelttols for adherence to tl» 
law. and (if they want} design and administer testa of student perfomsaee. 
School districts, mesatime, would oontintte as loeal taxing jnrisdietioas, ai^ they 
would have the option of continuing to operate their own system of schools. 

Tlie cmcial dif ference is that direct damecratic control rf the 8choob--the very 
^£§^ fiiff cootrol, not simply its eoterctte^wottld efiMtttiatfy be elimi^ 
Most of those who previously held authority over the schools would have their 
authority penaanently withdrawn, and that authority would be vested in schools, 
parents, and students. Sehoob wmld be legally autonomous: freetogovem 
themselves as they want, specify their own goals and programs and methods, 
design their own mganizations, select their own student bodiea, end make tludr 
own personnd decisions. Parents and shadentsvronid be l^aUyen^Miwendtu 
choose among alternative schools, aided I^institnticnBS designed to pronute 
active involvement, well-infom^ decisicms. and foir treatment 



Democracy and Educational Pro^ss 

We do not expect everyone to r ttjept the axgument we have made here. In 
fact, we expect most of thme who speak with authority on educational 
matters-leaders and academics within the educational (»mmumty-to rcrject it 
But we will regard our eflfort as a succ^ if it (hrects attention to America's 
ixtstittttions of d«aocratic control and provokes serious debate about their 
consequences for the nation's pubbc schoob. Whether or n(A our own conduskms 
are ri^t the fact is that these issues are truly frutdamental to an undoManding 
of schools, and th^ have so far played no part in the natsonal debate. If 
educational reform is to have any diance at all of succeeding, this has u> change. 
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In tl» meantime, we have to beUeva that the affTOit"i«n^ 

American |niUk:ediicat4«wai|m»ve a diiawwia^ It ri»Mrtb«ve aoccMdea 

had it acfcoally been a wvotetion, Imt tt wa» net and was new 

despite the rhetoric Revolutions dismember dd institi^teM 

them w« ii new ones. Tl»e 1980s leta movement never eeiOTlythoa^W^^ 

the old instittttions, and certainly never oonaiderBd them part irfttepn^ 

They were, as th^ had always been, part of the aolntimi-and, fiv tj**"^*"* 
part of the definition of what demoixwy and puMie edw»^ « 
Thiaidentificat4onh«ineverbeenvriid. T1ie»i»i»arfngintto 

denmcracy to requite that achodf be iBbject to dim* 001^ 
•nperintendenta. o«»tral offiees. departmsnU 

govttnment. Nor is there anything in the eoneept of public eduction to reqm 

that schools be governed in this way. '^•'^^^^^^^^^^^Z^U 
pubUc education. The path America has been txoddingtet^ part 
Sacting a heavy priced the nation and its children can m afl^ 
naednot. It is time, we think, to get to the root of the problem 



A verskm of this sUtonent, entitled "America's Public 
Schools: Choice la a Panacea." was published in 2^ 
Br«nfc;inffi ^ Raview {Summer 1990). 
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Representative Hamilton. Ms. McDonnell, please proceed. 

STATEMENT OF LORRAINE M. McDONNELL. SENIOR POLITICAL 

SCIENTIST. RAND CORP. 

Ms. McDonnell. Mr. Chairman, these are both good and bad 
times for American schools. 
(Bells ring.] 

Representative Hamilton. I'll just tell you that's a vote, and ril 
have to check myself to see what it is. It's a vote. Why don't you 
proceed for about 5 minutes, and then I'll have to go vote. All 
right? 

Ms. McDonnell. All right. As I was saying, these are both good 
and bad times for American schools. On the one hand, the U.S. 
wiucational system faces unprecedented problems of poor student 
performance at a time when the kinds of students who need to be 
educated and the demands of the economy require accessible pro- 
ductive schooling fo! . n. 

Yet, at the same time, promising solutions to these problems 
abound. They range from the incremental to the radical. Some so- 
lutions focus on the organization of schools, others concentrate on 
the personnel who teach there, while still others seek to change 
what is taught and how it is taught. 

Most current proposals for restructuring American education 
focus inside individual schools and classrooms, but some also at- 
tempt to alter the school's fundamental relationship with higher 
levels of government. Still other proposals hope to link schools 
more effectively with those agencies charged with caring for chil- 
dren's health and we!fare or with the major economic and cultural 
institutions in local communities. 

What all these solutions share is an optimistic belief that they 
can solve the very complex problems, facing American schools. 

What I would like to do today is also express optimism, but try to 
be a bit more realistic than some educational reform advocates 
have been. My argument is simply that w^hile promising solutions 
are plentiful, many address only one aspect of a multifaceted proo- 
lem. and most exist only as theoretical ide^ or unique experi- 
ments. 

Consequently, the major challenge for the next decade is neither 
to analyze further the problems besetting American schools nor to 
identify more innovations. Rather, it is to determine which combi- 
nations of innovative strategies work best in different kinds of 
communities, to translate those innovations into widespread piac- 
tice. and to ensure that in the effort to create productive schools 
we do not lose sight of the equally important need for democratic 
education. 

Defining the challenge in this way puts the emphasis on dissemi- 
nation, on questions of feasibility and political support, on avoiding 
fragmentation in educational policies and reform strategies and on 
balancing educational, economic and political objectives. 

1 would like to suggest three areas where the Federal Govern- 
ment might contribute to improving the U.S. educational perform- 
ance. 
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The first is to provide inducements that encourage dissemination 
and widespread changes in educational practice. Moving from inno- 
vation to widespread practice has always been a problem in educa- 
tion as in other social ix)licy areas. The local districts and schools 
most likely to attempt major innovations are often unique either 
because of higher-than-average levels of resources, expertise, or 
commitment, or at the other extreme, because they are in such a 
state of crisis that incremental change would accomplish too little 
or come too late. 

Tlie current restructuring movement is no exception. Despite its 
high visibility and all the discussion it has engendered, major ex- 
periments in restructuring are still few and many stem from very 
unique circumstances. 

Since the 1960 s, the Federal Government has used some of its 
funds as inducements to encour^e educational innovations, and 
we can think of the curriculum reform by the National Science 
Foundation or the old ESEA titles III and IV(C), 

It has also attempted to disseminate successful projects through 
mechanisms such as the Joint Diffusion Network, but the Federal 
emphasis has traditionally been on innovation with much less con- 
cern shown for sustaining new strat^ies and encouraging the con- 
ditions needed to translate them into everyday practice. 

Federal efforts to encourage educational innovation have tradi- 
tionally fallen short of expectations because they have failed to 
consider those local political and organizational factors that deter- 
mine whether new instructional strategies will be successfully im- 
plemented. 

If the Federal Government does decide to give renewed promi- 
nence to encouraging innovation, it needs to learn the lessons of 
past experience. Investing in promising experiments is only a first 
step. Without information about the conditions under which reform 
strategies will be compatible with different IcK^al needs and incen- 
tives and without the resources of move from innovation to wide- 
spread practice, the reforms of the 1990's will go the way of open 
classrooms, the new math, and educational television. 

Representative Hamilton. I will have to interrupt you. and I 
apologize for interrupting you. I'll have to go vote. So we'll have a 
15-minute recess here. 

[Recess taken for Representative Hamilton to vote.] 

Representative Hamilton. The committee will resume its sitting, 
and you may proceed, Ms. McDonnell. 

Ms. McDonnell. All right. Thank you. 

I was talking about the need for the Federal Government not 
just to fund innovations, but also to be attentive to the question of 
how to get from innovations to widespread practice, and I was ar- 
guing that they should only fund pilot projects, whether they be to 
create schools of choice, more rigorous curricula, school-health link- 
ages, or whatever, that demonstrate the potential for broad-based 
implementation. 

This can be demonstrated by the intent and support of State gov- 
ernments and school districts, whether it \^ through matching 
funds or other ways. These projects also need to pay attention not 
just to what works educationally, but also to what incentives differ- 
ent factors have to encourage or resist change, what fiscal re- 
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sources and levels of professional expertise are necessar>', and 
which solutions best match the demographic, educational, and eco- 
nomic problems experienced by different local communities. 

The second role that the Federal Government should consider is 
to sustain its traditional role in promoting educational equity and 
providing for students with s|^ial needs, but approach that role 
w'th greater attention to comprehensive strategies that avoid frag- 
mentation and focus on student's total education experience. 

Arguing that Congress ought to take a more comprehensive ap- 
proach to improving the performance of the Nation s schools clear- 
ly goes against some 30 years of Federal intervention. 

Now it's true that one reason for the proliferation of Federal pro- 
grams has fc«en the addition of new programs as the needs of dif- 
ferent inadequately served groups are recognized. Bnt fragmenta- 
tion has also come from symbolic responses to what could )k called 
the "issues of the day"— through the establishment of small cate- 
gorical programs — and I think we are see.ng that now with the 
whole reform movement. 

The Federal Government's ability to rely on more comprehensive 
strategies is also mitigated by the limits of its regulatory power 
over schools, its distance from individual schools and cla^rooms 
and. as a consequence, its limited influence over those factors 
which most directly affect the quality of teaching and learning. 

Nevertheless, significant improvemente in educational perform- 
ance will not occur unless concerted efforts are made across the 
sectors — education, health and social welfare; the public and pri- 
vate sectors, prekindergarten through the transition to work— and 
also among all aspects of schooling — organization, personni?!. and 
curriculum. 

The Federal Government needs to contribute to, not hinder, inte- 
gration. I would just point out that I think a step in that direction 
is seen in the reauthorization of the Carl Perkins Vocational Edu- 
cation Act which encourages int^ation between academic and vo- 
cational skills and also coordination between the postsecondary and 
secondary levels. 

Then, finally, the Federal Government can assume a leadership 
role in efforts to strengthen civil learning and to consider the 
broad consequences of different models of educational governance. 

There are two concrete steps that the Federal Government can 
take in this area within its general leadership or bully-pulpit func- 
tion. 

The first is to focus the Nation's attention as much on educating 
citizens as on training future workers. Much of the rationale for 
improving educational performance of United States over the past 
decade has stemmed from a concern about declining economic com- 
petitiveness. During this same time period, however, the Nation 
has also witnessed a significant decline in voter turnout, particu- 
larly among those aged 25 and under. 

Other evidence of diminished citizenship in its broadest sense in- 
cludes the rising prominence of single-interest policies of the exclu- 
sion of broader conceptions of the public interest, and a focus on 
short-term political and economic objectives with little thought to 
preparing the Nation for the next century. 
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Clearly, the schools cannot rectify these problems alone, but they 
do play a critical role in the political socialization of students, ht- 
fective civic learning is important precisely because it gives stu- 
dents a sense of belonging to a laiger community, and that in turn 
orients their attention to values beyond their own self-interest and 
gives them a longer time horizon. . , r j 

Over the past decade, the Federal Government has focused con- 
siderable attention and resources on the improvement of science 
and mathematics education. If we are to have both productive 
workers and strong citizens, the Federal Government needs to pay 
equal attention to the subjects that increases civic learning; 
namely, the humanities and the social sciences. . 

A second function that the Federal Government can play m the 
quest for schooling that is both productive and democratic is to 
assist in rethinking what the role of each level of government 
should be in leading the Nation's educational system- The past 
decade saw a magor shift in the functions that each is playing, and 
the 1990's are likely to be a time of further sorting of roles and re- 

^^"uring^tS 1980 s, the Federal role diminished while the State 
proportion of funding of education increased, and its policy role ex- 
panded from questions of funding and governance to what is 
taught, who teaches, and how it is taught During that same 
period, many local school boards questioned what their role should 
be given growing State influence. , 
Now reform proposals, such as school-based managemeni and 
choice, would devolve more authority to individual schools, whil«^ at 
the same time continuing demands for greater political account- 
ability seek to retain considerable authority at the State and local 

We' needed extended analysis and dialogue not just about who 
should do what, but also about the consequences of different 
models of educational governance for student earning, for the mo- 
tivation of the people who work in schools, and for the diverse soci- 
etal goals that schools are expected to pursue. . . • 

While the Federal Government will continue to be the junior 
partner in whatever models of educational governance emerge, it 
can plav a key role in analyzing and defining the responsibilities ol 
each governmental level through its research priorities and 
through its convening function, whether it be congressional hear- 
ings or White House summits. 
Thank you. ^, ^, 

Representative Hamilton. Thank you. Ms. McDonneii 
[The prepared statement of Ms. McDonnell follows:] 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF LORRAINE M. McDONNEU.^ 

TM chtUenic ftwd by thwt mkiag to improve the qt»lity of Amerleto 
elementiry aod wceodtry edaction stem, not from • lack of «d««»«.dini tbovt the 
oature of the problem or even from .o .bunco of promlring wl«loa». Rither. ii iri.«i 
from the need to deietmlne which innovative •ppro»che» «c molt effective in improving 
learning for different type, of stodentt i» diff««t loci commnolties, and from an 
inability to ir.n.Ute thow innovation! into widcprtad practice. Thi. challenge U made 
more dif f icyli by • lack of comprehensive ttraiegies for enhancing individual .todeni 
outcomes while also accoomodaUng the diverse societal goaU that schooU must pursue. 

In my remarks. 1 would like to focus oo three aspects of this challeBge: 

o creaung the conditions needed to move from promising experimenu to 
widespread improvemenu in policy and practice 

o reducing fragmentation in education policies, programs, and reform 
strategies 

0 developing an educational system that is both productive and democratic, 
in discussing these poinu. 1 will concentrate on what the federal role might be in each area. 
THE CONTEXT: \*TLl-KNOWN PROBLEMS AND MULTIPLE SOLUTIONS 

Numerous scholarly studies and policy reports have documented the problems that 
the VS. educational system must address." the poor performance of American students 
relative to their counterparts in countries that compete economically with the United 
States- the need to prepare a future workforce comprised largely of women, minorities, and 
immigran .s whom schools have traditionally failed to educate well; the pressure to assume 
increased responsiblities for the care and development of children as the dynamics of 
Americar. family life change-to name just the major ones. 

P oposed solutions to these problems abound. They range from the incremenul (e.g.. 
devolvir g more authority over personnel, budget, and curriculum to local schools) to the 
radical le.g transforming the basu of educational accountabUity from political to market 
controls) Some solutions focus on the organization of schools; others concentrate on the 
personnel who teach there; while still others seek to change what is taught and how it is 
taught Most current proposals for restructuring American education focus inaide 
individual schools and classrooms, but some also attempt to alter the icbools' f undamenul 
relationship with higher levels of governmenL Still other proposals hope to link «:hools 
more effectively with those agencies charged with caring for chUdren's health and welfare, 
and with the major economic and cultural institutions in local communities. 
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The wrrent «uu of retearch knowledge U iwuf f ieieat to «t.bU»h a cauul Unk'-or 
even an empiric, one In «.«e ca«.-between these variou. atr.te.ie. and .i»de« ontcoae*. 
The relationship between a particwiar strategy and ontcomes .uch a. achievement school 
completion, and wor k-related .kills is clearest in the ease of curriculum reform and lewt 
welWocumented for the .trategy farthest from the claaroom, strengthening links with the 
larger community.* Kevertheless, there is widespread agreement among educators, 
policymakers, business leader,, and researchers alike that at least »>me of these strategies 
hold a strong likelihood for improving the quality of atudent learning- Consequently, the 
neat few year, will be a time of intense eaperimenution as various combinations of 
strategies are attempted in local districu and schools throughout the country. 

At the sams time, the quality of data about the status of schooling in the United 
Sutcs will improve as initiatives such as the national education goals, promulgated by 
rresident Bush and the nation's governors, necessitate the collection of more comprehensive 
and valid data not just about educational outcomes, but also about how schools are 
organised and what curricula students experience there. The collection and reporting of 
more complete and valid data about all aspects of schooling from pre-school through the 
transition to work is one of the key roles tha: the federal government can play .« efforts to 
determine whe»' .roposed solutions actually do improve student learning. 
MOVING FROM PROMISING INNOVATIONS TO WIDESPREAD PRACTICE 

Even when we know more conclusively which strategies work in improving student 
learning, however, the problem will by no means be solved. The issue is not whether some 
American schools can teach students effectively or whether some can nurture innovative 
practices; there have always been premising experiments and small oases of eacellence and 



'Even in exploring the H»Hs between school organis^^^^^^^ f/^^tlie^SSTn the.r 
using nationallyrepreseDtative 'i^^^ ^^^^.^^f fo fhl high sc^««neVel^ Their study also 
sew book, Poliiies Marktts. and Amemen •^ctoo/i, to tne nign designed 
felies on test items that, "cording.to some tMting and m»su^^^^ 
orimarilv to measure students* aptitude rather .han in .tu/eot 

5 ncuu to^nterpret the relationship /^SLs^Ile'S gh^^^^^^^ 

outcomes. The problem is further compounded because the j^^^^^ 
base does not allov for a valid assessment of the effects of differences tn curncuiar 
content and instructional strategies across schools. 

^Af ter sharp decreases during the 1980s, federal support ^^1^^^^"'^^^;^^^,^'' 
statistics has recently begun to grow. 

Committee adopted a spending plan which *f {f ni-Ta |d fi,cal year 1991. Still, 
research and statistics activities by S38.6,m.ll.on » *J3J.9 milhw in r Kj^rwr 

„ David Kcarns and Denis I>oyJ« fn JV7 Im thl?15 ^^^^^^ 

government's education research budget »n 1987 ^" 1^.75^;;, ^pport represented leu 

Corporation spent on research and <»««'f ""^ ■»^,!jVVr eliw*^^^^^ "P'***^ 
than one tenth of one percent of national expenditures lor cowv- 

outlay. 
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creativity id iodivictual schools across the country The chaSleog^ <o implesiefit and then 
Sttstato those ideas hrradly in schools with dif f ere&t kiods of studeats* resources, a&d 
commaoity prefeieoces. Whether signif icant and widespread improvement is possible will 
depend not only on how well various reform proposals increase stuoeat learning, but also 
on how well they can be accommodated within the political and financial realities in which 
public schools must operate. 

Moving from innovation to widespread practice has always been a problem in 
education, as in other social policy areas. The local districts and schools most likely to 
attempt major innt^^attons are often unique: either because of htgher-than*average levels of 
resources, expertise, wr commitment, or at the other extreme, because they are in such a 
state of crisis that incremental change would accomplish too little or come too late. The 
current restructuring movement is no exception. Despite its high visiblity and all the 
discussion it has engendered, major experiments In restructuring are still few, and many 
stem from unique circumstances. 

How much of the market model extrapolated from the private sector can be applied 
to public schools that, by virtue of their publiclyf unded status, must be responsive to 
bro^uer societal values and wider constituencies than just immediate student and parent 
consumers? Will the form of $chool-basec< management operati..g in districts with gw>d 
labor-management relations such as Dade County work the same way in a district such as 
Los Angrles where tensions between the teacher union and district management are high? 
Can the kind of choice plan initiated in a relatively homogenous, high*achieving state such 
as Minnesota be exported to a state such as California with more heterogenous and lower- 
achieving students'^ Will local school councils implemented as a 'last resort* policy in a 
troubled district such as Chicago operate similarly in a 'lighthouse* suburban district? 
Under what conditions will teachers be willing to group students of different ability levels 
together, in the ways advocated by many university researchers, when they have often been 
among the strongest advocates of academic tracking? These are just a few examples of 
Questions that need to be answered before promising experiments can be successfully 
translated into widespread practice. 

Answering such questions requires information not just about what works 
educationally, but also about what metnitves different actors have to encouragf or resni 
change, what ftscal resourcei and levels of projesuwnal fxptmse are necessary, and whxh 
soluiwns besi match the demographtc, tducauonai. and economic problems experienced by 
different local communntes. In addition, the startup costs associated with implementing 
reforms on a widespread basis arc likely to be higher than for piloting the original 
innovation because of differences in local capacity and commitment. Therefore, some of 
these costs will need to be subsidized, at least in the short-term. 

Since the 1960s, the federal government has used some of its funds as inducements 
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,0 encourage cductioii.l iiiBovat.uns. One co thii»k ef programs such u the Nii.ooal 
Science Fouadttion's ef foru to enhance the tcieace, mathemticj, »nd »ocul studies 
cuirieuU, the Folio* Through planned variation experiment to test different models for 
educating disadvantaged children in kindergarten through third fade, and Title HI (later 
Title IV-C) of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act to encourage local 
development of innovative practices. The federal government has »lso attempted to 
disseminate successfuS projects through mechanisms such as the Joint Diffusion Network. 
But the federal cmphasU has traditionally been on innovation, with much less concern 
shown for sustaining new strategies and encouraging the conditions needed to translate 
them into everyday practice. As Richard Elmore and Milbrey McUughlin argue in theu 
report Sitady Wotk, federal efforts to encourage educational innovation have traduionally 
fallen short of expectations because they have failed to consider those local political and 
organizational factors that determine whether new instructional strategics will be 

successfully implemented. 

It is not clear, given the redefinition of the federal role in education during the 
1980s, whether it can play a significant part in current efforts lo re .ruciure Ameriran 
schools. That task may fall completely to the states and local communities. However, if 
the federal government does decide to give renewed prominence to encouraging innovation, 
it needs to learn the lessons of past experience. Investing in promising experiments is obI> 
a first step- without information about the conditions under which reform strategies w.ll 
be compatible with different local needs and incentives, and without the resources to move 
from innovation to widespread practice, the reforms of the 1990s will go the way of 'open 
classrooms.* the 'new math.* and educatio ial television. 
REDUCING FRAGMENTATION 

Some months ago. I wrote a paper on school restructuring, and argued that in us 
current state, the restructuring movement could be characterized as suffering from the 
•blind men and the elephant* syndrome. Although a consensus has emerged on the problems 
facing American education, analyses of their causes still differ. As a result, major 
restructuring strategies each address different parts of the educational system-school 
organiiation, teacher quality, curriculum content, parental participation, support services, 
.nd so on. Clearly, educational problems are multi-faceted in their causes and solutions, 
and some combination of restructuring reforms is needed. However, few efforts are being 
made to design any type of comprehensive strategy Worse yet. some restructuring 
proponents are not even talking with each other on a regular basis. This is particularly 
true for those advocating changes in the organization of schooling and those espousing 
different curricula and teaching methods. One group is focusing on the schooling process 
and the other on its content. For reform to be effective, however, these two must be pined 
Right now. each holds one piece of the elephant, and without serious discussion across the 
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different reform amps, reitructurini Will remtio a di.jolatcd eowrprue, 

Frtgmenutioo tod the proliferttioa of ttrttegie. tod profriB* are not tmique to 
re,tryctttring proposal!. The «»tegorie«l .pproich of the federal foveromem in fundips 
protranii for special popalationt aod tpeci*! P»rpo»es has led M considerable 
fragmentation. Some of this proliferation ean be attributed to the federal government s 
longstanding con«f n about students with special needs who have not been adequately 
served in the general education programs f nnded by states and local school districts. 
Ewmples of programs, added as the needs of particular groups were recognised, include: 
Chapter I the Education for All Handicapped Children Act. and bUingual educat.on. The 
„«e pattern can also be seen in the array of federal education aod job training programs 
,„ch as the Carl Perkins Act, the Job Training Partnership Act, and the Job Opportunities 
and Basic Skills program which, while they overtap in the populations served, provide 
training at different levels of intensity and duration. Although the fragmentation of these 
categorical programs with their different eligibility and service requirements hnve often 
made local delivery less effective than it could be, recent studies suggest that as these 
programs have matured, local providers have been able~if not always to integrate them-at 
least to avoid duplication of effort. 

Bui a second source of fragmentation in federal programs is less defensible in terms 
of the traditional federal role and is more likely to diminish the impact of federal doUars. 
It stems from the tradition of creating small categorical programs in response to what 
might be called the "issues of the day • Often fiscal and other constraints make these 
programs no more than symbolic responses, but the urge to create them continues, especially 
at a time when public expectations for improved schools are high. Recent examples include 
legislation dealing with teacher training, merit schools, mathematics and science training, 
drug-free schools, and adult literacy. Each of these purposes are worthy, but in providing 
inducements that encourage a fragmented approach to educational reform, federal funding 
is directly at odds with the fundamental and comprehensive change that many political 
leaders and educators now bflifv « necessary. 

Arguing that Congress ought to take a more comprehensive approach to improving 
the performance of the nation's schools clearly goes against some thirty years of federal 
.ntervention. The federal government's ability to rely on more comprehensive strategies « 
.1,0 mitigated by the limits of its regulatory powers over schools, its diaunce from 
individual schools and classrooms, and as a consequence, its limited influence over those 
factors which most directly affect the quality of teaching and leaming. Nevertheless, 
significant improvements in educational performance will not occur unless cooccried 
efforts are made across sectors-education. health, and social welfare; public and private; 
prc-kindetgartCB through the transition to work-and among all aspects of schooling- 
organisation, personnel, and curriculum. The federal government needs to contribute to. 
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not hindeft ibti iatetmiOD. 

CSEATING A PRODUCTIVE AND DEMOCRATIC EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 

B^etttie luny of the mwx tignif icant sotutioxii betsg proi>oseii to the problems faced 
by the Ameriems educationil system seek to chtoge who hts authority over key eduoitiosal 
decisions, they raise profoimd« Bormmtive questioas about how public edu^tsoti should be 
goveraed tud which valuM should prevaiL For example* is the market mechanism inhereut 
in choice plana consistent with the broader communitarian goals of public educution? What 
mechanisms can be used to reconcile the demands of professional accountability with those 
of politicnl or democratic accountability? How can curricula meet expert standards of 
sound subject-matter knowledge, and not violate the norms of diverse local communities? 
These are the kinds of quwions that often are not a^.ked until ai'tcr policies are 
implemented and t»gio to produce their effects, intended and otherwise. However, if 
restructuring is likely to transform sehools as dramatically as its proponents expect, the 
implications of those changes for the democratic control of public education need to be 
articulated before* rather than after, they are implemented. 

Not only do reform proposals raise these fundamental questions, but some also 
present conuadictory views of the role of politics in public schooling. For example^ in 
their recent book, John Chubb and Terry Moc argue that the poor performance of schools is 
the result of too much direct political control On the other band, implicit in the proposals 
of others such as the nation*s governors is a belief that while schools should be accorded 
more autonomy, there should also be greater political accountability for educational 
outc'i.iies* Consequently* while a number of governors have advocated greater choice 
within public education, a majority of states also have political accountability systems that 
reward, assist, or punish schools based on their performance on a set of uniform criteria. 
While reliance on market mechanisms need not be entirely at odds with notions of 
democratic accountability, reconciling the two poses tough questions about the obligstions 
of public institutions to their immediate clientele as opposed to the broader community on 
whose consent they exist and are supported. These are not just abstact philosophical issues. 
One can imagine, for example^ a school that provides a curriculum consistent with the 
wishes of parents and the students enrolled there, but that does not provide the kind of 
education considered important by either employers in the wider labor market or citizens 
of the broader community. 

These are thorny, value-laden issues that can only be answered through the political 
process. Yet for a variety of reasons, political control over schools is likely to continue. 
Therefore, the challenge will be to make schools both productive in their outcomes and 
democratic in their governance. The federal role in achieving such a balance is likely to 
lie more in its 'bully pulpif function than in its legislative activities. But there are two 
concrete steps that it can take within that general leadership function 
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The first is to focus the nation's attention at much on educating eitisent at on 
training future workers. Much of the rationale for improving educational performance in 
the United State* over the past decade has stemed from a concern about declining economic 
competitiveness. During the tame Ume period, however, the nation has aUo witnessed a 
significant decline in voter turn-out, particularly among thoie under age 25. Other 
evidence of diminished ciiiienship in its broadest leote include: the rising prominence of 
single interest politics lo the exclusion of broader conceptions of the public interest; our 
inability to address serious social problems such as homelessness and drug abuse; and a 
focus on short-term political and economic objectives with little though to preparing the 
saiiott for the next century. Clearly, the schools cannot rectify theu problems alone, but 
they do play a critical role in the political socialization of students. Effective civic 
learning is important precisely because it gives students a sense of belonging to a larger 
community, and thai in turn, orients their attention to values beyond their own self- 
interest and gives them a longer time horiion. Over the past decade, the federal 
government has focused considerable attention and resources on the improvement of 
science and mathematics education. If we are to have both productive workers and strong 
citiiens. the federal government also nee."" to pay equal attention to the subjects that 
increase civic learning, namely the humanities and the social sciences. 

A second function that the federal government can play in the quest for schooling 
that is both productive and democratic is lo assist in rethinking what the role of each level 
of government should be in leading the nation's educational system. The past decade saw a 
major shift in the functions that each level is playing, and the 1990$ are likely to be a time 
for further sorting of roles and responsibilities. During the 1980s, the federal role 
diminished, while the state proportion of funding for education increased and its policy 
role expanded from questions of funding and governance to what u taught, who teaches, 
and how it is taught. During that same period, many local school boards questioned what 
their role should be. given growing state influence. Now reform proposals such as school- 
based management and choice would devolve more authority to individual schools, while 
continuing demands for greater political accountability seek to retain considerable 
authority at the state and local levels. We need extended analysis and dialogue not just 
about who should do what, but also about the consequences of different models of 
educational governance for student learning, the motivation of the people who work in 
schools, and the diverse societal goals that schools are expected to pursue. While the 
federal government will continue to be the junior partner in whatever models of 
educational governance emerge, it can play a key role in analyiing and defining the 
responsibilities of each governmental level thorough its research priorities and through its 
convening function, whether it be Congressional hearings or White House summits. 
CONCLUSION 
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Some fchool reform advocate* are now arguing that tl»ere are simple wluUoot to the 
complex problem* facing American education. In a aenw. I have argued ju»t the oppojite. 
While promiwng solutions are plentiful, many address only one aspect of a multi-faceted 
problem and most e«ist only as theoretical ideas or unique experiments. The aajor 
challenge for the next decade is neither to analyxe further the problems besetting 
American schools nor to identify oiL'e innovations. Rather It it to determine which 
combinations of innovative strategies work best in different local communities, translate 
those innovations into widespread practice, and ensure that in the effort to create 
productive schools, we do not lose sight of the equally important need for democratic 
education. Defining the challenge in this way puts the emphasis on dissemination, 
questions of feasiblity and political support, avoiding fragmentation in educational policies 
and reform strategies, and on balancing educational, economic and political objective 
If my recommendations for what the federal role should be lack concreteness. it 
steins from two reasons. First, given the diminished federal role in education during the 
1980s and current fiscal constraints, it is not immediately clear whether the federal 
government is either willing or able to influence the policy agenda in the way tbatjt did 
some 25 years ago. Second, the kind of challenge that I am arguing needs to be met does 
sot essily lend itself to specific legislative initiatives. Rather, it requires a change in the 
way that federal officials approach policymaking and implementation over the longer- 
term. 

Nevcfthclcss. this perspective does suggest several concrcie steps that the federal 
government can take. These include: 

o Contii.uing to enhance its research capacity so that we gain a more complete 
understanding of how students learn and how factors such as educational 
governance, school organization, personnel, and curricula affect schooling 
outcomes for different types of students 
o Emphasizing inducements that encourage dissemination and widespread 

changes in educational practice 
o Sustaining the federal role in promoting educational equity and providing 
for students with special needs, but approaching that rde with greater 
attention to comprehensive strategies that avoid fragmentation and focus oo 
students' total educational experience 
o Assuming a leadership role in efforts to strengthen civic learning and to 
consider the broad consequences of different models of educational 
governance. 
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Representative Hamilton. Mr. Levin, you spoke a lot about 
school transformation and greater incentives for school transtorma- 
tion I'm not sure I really understood what you mean by transtorm- 
ing the schools. Could you spell that out for me a little bit? 

Mr Levin. Yes. Ck)ngressman Hamilton, the usual approach to 
changing schools or improving them is to take one part of the 
school, a part of the math curriculum or language or to provide 
some new form of instruction or to try to get some changes and de- 
cisionmaking within the school, and the problem is that this is a 
piecemeal approach when the basic school has not changed. We are 
simply adding on little pieces basically to a vehicle that s doing the 
same thing that is done year after year after year. 

Since I guess we both go back at least until the 1950 s terms ol 
our romance with the automobile, one can think of that 1955 tord 
or Chevy where each year we put a new grill on it, we remove 
chrome, we add chrome and so on, but if you were dissatisfied with 
that car with its mileage or performance or comfort, those things 
weren't going to change because the basic vehicle was the same, 
and that's the problem with this present piecemeal approach. 

So when we mean transformation, we really mean transiorma- 
tion in the entire vehicle so that it's performing, it has different 
directions and it has different goals, and with respect to at-risk stu- 
dents, we have to really change these schools so that their focus is 
not on remediating these children and treating them as if they are 
somehow damaged, which they are not, because these are just chil- 

By the way, an at-risk child, it's not the child that the at risk- 
ness is a part of, but it's the situation. The child is caught m the 
mismatch, and we have to transform the entire school to change to 
that so the school works in behalf of the child to accelerate his or 
her progress in getting him or her into the mainstream. 

Representative Hamilton. Well, how do you do that' 

Mr. Levin. Well, our particular approach is to change three basic 
ways in which the school functions. . ^ 

The first is to get the school to focus on a unity of purpose on the 
needs of these children, and this means moving away trom the 
notion that each teacher sees himself or herself as a second grade 
teacher or a special education teacher or a chapter 1 teacher, bach 
of those teachers can do his or her own job in a narrow sense and 
yet the school is not doing its job in any real sense. So that s the 
first st©p« 

The second step is to get the school to take responsibility for the 
important educational decisions as well as for the consequence ol 
those decisions. So that's the second part that we build mto our 
program. Good decisions are informed decisions and there has to be 
accountability. Teachers and staff need to have technical assist- 
ance, information and staff development in order to undertake that 

The third is the pedagog>% the teac-iing and learning part, which 
is instead of thinking about these kids as repair cases or remedi- 
ation cases, look for their strengths and build on their strengths m 
an enrichment or an accelerated program. 

So these three have to be encompassed. 
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'^M^'lIv^n^^^^^^ in a dignified way going around with a tin 
CUP to private foundations, corporations, and so on. 

Representative Hamilton. 1 see, and you Persuaded them to put 
money into specific schools, is that right, across the country. 

Representative Hamilton, Now X"- estimate . "^t^e numte^^^^ 
ISfiLT^SarM^^^^^^^^^ 

"MfLEViN Well there are two stages. The stage of transforming 
Pch^ls^^real^; not tl^t expensive. Ae mentioned tha .f we had a 
6-year period and we can get, foy^mpU a 2-I«rcent 'nn^^^^ 
the budget, and if they are spending "1"!^ ^"^^^ 

*^r student per year, we can get the released ^^J^^^^^. 
and the technical assistance and f°°^^^l,y''tlLXT^^ 
But the second part is the unmet needs out t™re. we wanx vu 
fhe first part because that will suspend any add>t onal iundmg 
much more efficiently than the present schools are dmng it. 
The second part seems to me to be one «here the ^*^tes tave to 

contribute their share, local g<'X^™'"«."'=,H^"f *^^;rm 
ment. I have made an argument that in the long '"J^™ 
Government needs to provide a larger P<''^°" J^^J-Jh^^^^ 
these students because even if you take some simple aritnmeuc 

there is an increase in P-^"^'" "^^4,^^„;^'='?fe Fe^^^ 
From that there is an increase in tax revenues, i ne , 
percent of the increase m tax rev^nue^ f^"^ the States^ ang '^^^ 

:r;ut inTraiou^tysv^^^^^^^^^^ 

"L^p^r'Stative Hamilton We hear that .^^^^^^^ t^S'som?. 
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very differently than you do. You focus on the so-called at-risk stu- 

Mr. Chubb, you're really talking about fundamentally restructur- 
ing the whole system, aren't you? , *u ♦ 

Mr. Chubb. Well, that's correct, alt ough the goal, that is the 
kinds of schools you would create, would very likely be quite simi- 
lar to the kinds of schools that Mr. Levin is trying to create 

through other means. , r 11 um *,, 

We are looking for schools that will take full responsibility for 
their performance, where the entire school will be focused on the 
objective of raising the achievement of their kids, where principals 
will actually have a stake and a tremendous interest m improve- 
ment, and where teachers will have a simUar stake and also have 
the freedom to operate as professionals using their creative talents 
to do what is necessary for the kids. 

Representative Hamilton. Let me ask you, as vou look at school 
systems today, are you impressed with the fact that we have some 
very, very good schools, and then we have some very, very bad 
schools? 

Mr. Chubb. Absolutely. i • j „ 

Representative Hamilton. In a sense we almost have kind ol a 
two tier, I don't know, but we have the ability in this country to 
conduct some very excellent schools. , • ♦u ^;fr,^„it 

Mr Chubb. Absolutely. But what we find, and this is the ditlicuit 
thing for reform, we find that in some places where you re operat- 
ing with a small-scale school system where there are not a lot ol 
schools in the system, where school board politics do not lead to 
enormous conflicts among multiple constituencies, where the nnes 
of accountability are pretty simple and the superintendent can ac- 
tually go out and visit the few schools— in those kinds of settings 
vou have a lot of authority decentralized to the schools, principals 
are treated like leaders, teachers are treated like professionals, and 
accountability is there, schools generally work well. 

But when you get into the large systems, where you also find ex- 
cellent schools— in every big city, in the big suburban systems, and 
in other places where you don't expect them— the reason sch<X)ls 
turn out to be excellent is not because of something systemic, but 
usually because of the rare talents of a particular principal or a 
particular group of teachers— teachers who when asked well how 
they succeed say, well, we do what we want; we work around the 
svstem. These schools, however, tend to be exceptions. 
* That's the problem. We can't as a reform strategy try to create 
all schools that are exceptions and all schools that know how to get 
around the system. We can't rely on maverick principals to solve 
our problems. We need to create a system that encourages leader- 
ship, professionalism, and focus on a system which really encour- 
ages schools to take responsibility for doing a good job. You have to 
hold schools accountable. _ , , , » , t • i. j 

Representative Hamilton. Ms. McDonnell and Mr. Levin, how do 
vou look at Mr. Chubb's proposal? He says, for example, the guid- 
ing principle has to be that public authority must be put to use in 
creating a system that is almost entirely beyond the reach ol public 



authority." 
What do vou think of that? 
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Ms. McDonnell. Well, Congressman Hamilton, I ^j^J /^S;^^^ 
that 1 start from very different value premises. I believe that 
public iSs iTe to be responsive both to th^r immediate c^^ 
sumers; namely, the parents, and students, ^ut ^^^ey a^so ^^^^^ 
responsive to the larger political and economic commum^. 
thiJik cf examples where you would see a sch<^ that w^v^ re- 
sDonsive to its immediate consumers, but that might not be respon 
s^e to say theTarger labor market or to the larger political com- 



My personal feeling is that we have to balance the so^alled 
righU Sf consumers and the rights of c^tiz,e?\^^"«^^::f,^r^^^^^^^^ 
ing about a publicly funded entity that exists by the consent of the 
eovemed. So I guess I have a different point of view. 
^ Re^iSentati^e Hamilton. He moves in a very different direction 
than you would move in schools? 
Ms. McDonnell. Yes, sir. , , 4^ m,- 

^presentative Hamilton. Mr. Levin, how do you react to Mr. 

"lev^i^ I think we share some of the^^^^^^Pj^?^^ 
about what has ti be done, but in terms of the vehicle he has 
much more faith in what I consider to be something that is virtual- 
W untested. I have much more faith in something we re testing 
right now and that we have gained excellent results. 

What's interesting to me are the data that he has w?/Jed with. 
When Coleman worked with them Coleman came out with the (^n- 
clusion that private schools have higher achievement than pub^^^ 
schools controlling for the race and the socioeconomic status of stu- 

"^^Sut what was not publicized is that the difference was very t^^^^^ 
Private school students scored about the o2d percentile relative to 
public school students in the oOiii percentile. school 

More shocking to me is that about 48 percent of private school 
students scored below the average public school student 

Representative Hamilton. Mr. Chubb, did you find that private 
schools are almost always better than public schools 

Mr Chubb. No. There is a considerable amount of overlap^ 

Representative Hamilton. In general? Can you generalize. 

Mr Chubb. Well, if you want to look ^t ^ur disU^bu^^^^^ 
schools, we had a representative sample^ ^^2^?Ur Si^U 
our schools were public and about one-fourth of our^^^^^ 
private. The schools that we classify as effective, those the top 
25 percent, about two-thirds of ihme were public schools and al^^^^ 
oneXhird of those were private schools. >\e have a lot of excellent 
public schools in the country. , . - , ur„ ar*. 

The difficulty from a reform standpoint is that public schools are 
usuallv exellent either because they are in small systems with rela- 
Sely easv-to^ucate children, where they are taking advantage of 
the circumstances, or they are exceptional cases jher ^ i said^ 
the people that are in the schools are unusually talented folks who 
are Sing wavs to make the schools good against all odds. As I 
said, that doesn't provide a recipe for reform. 

Representative Hamilton. Now you re gomg to set up a choice 
office in each district and children are going to be able to attend 
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the school that they want to and the State wUl pay a sum of money 
for each child directly to the school? 

Mr. Chubb. Right. Despite the caricatures that you may have 
seen in the press, our proposal is for a public system. All of the 
schools play by the same public ground ^•"les and those can be as 
extensive or as limited as a State chooses. All of the schools are 
funded strictly with public funds. The admissions proc^ is super- 
vised by the government with assistance and information and so 
forth being provided. It's a fully public system. 

Representative Hamilton. How much would the State legisla- 
tures set requirements and goals and mandates? 

Mr. Chubb. Well, what we would propose is that the btate legis- 
lature set basic requirements for schools at different levels. So, tor 
example, if you're talking about a high school, the State would ^; 
tablish graciuation requirements, and requirements for teachers, 
that is, iome sort of minimal certification requirements. Likewise 
there would be health and safety requirements for the schoote facil- 
ity. But the State would not go on to specify m the l^nf of dete^^ 
that it does now in instructional methods, textbooks, and the exact 
content of the curriculum. That would be left up to the profession- 
als within the schools. , , tj . ■* 

Representative Hamilton. Every school would set its own text 
books and curricula basically; is that correct? ^ ^ , ^ , 

Mr. Chubb. They would make decisions, yes, about what teaching 
materials they thought were most appropriate and what instruc- 
tional methods they thought were most appropriate. 

Representative Hamilton. Ms. McDonnell ta ked a lot about ac- 
countability. Where is your accountability in this system ol yours 

"°Mr. Chubb. You have the acccantability provided by the choices 
nf parents. Parents look at what the school is doing, they look at 
whether their kids are learning or not, and they make those judg- 
ments. It's a very simple accountability mechanism. It doesn t re- 
quire major assessments on the part of parents. It just asks parents 
to make a judgment about whether their child is learning. 

What you have in the current system is a lot of accountabi ity 
for following various rules and regulations, a lot of accountability 
for ensuring that you're using the right materials following the 
right methods, adhering to the right personnel pohcies, but you 
have precious little accountability for results, and I think we would 
all agree that we have to have accountability for results, we 
should insist that all schools be excelle it and that all schools per- 

But it's very, verv difficult within a bureaucratic system to estab- 
lish accountabilitv mechanisms that don't become stifling m them- 
selves, whether you're using standardized tests or some otner 

""ite^entative Hamilton. I would like to hear Ms. McDonnell 
and Mr. Levin comment on this. This is really a very radical re- 
structuring of the school system, and I would like to get your reac- 
tions to what Mr. Chubb has proposed. 

Ms. McDonnell. When I think about accountability, I think ot it 
as a series of concentric circles, and if you think about the school, 
the most immediate circle is parents and teachers, and the schools. 
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we would all agree, ought to be most accountable to them. But as I 
said before, 1 think if you go out from those circles there are \<xa.\ 
employers, there are the taxpayers, and so on. The degree of ac- 
countability to each of those circles should probably be less, but it 
has to there. 

Talking about State legislatures, one of the things that I found 
very interesting in the reforms of the 1980's, and we can all be crit- 
ical of the mistakes that were made, one of the reasons why State 
legislatures did impose uniform course requirements is because 
they became very concerned, particularly in highly mobile States, 
that students would start in one school and get a difTerent or usual- 
ly less of an education in terms of access to curriculum and to con- 
tent than they would in another school. State legislatures were 
concerned about the question of equity and acc^ to rigorous 
learning, and I think that's an example of a role that the State leg- 
islature has to play. 

I think the other issue that we have to think about is that there 
is an assumption here that schools that are not particularly good 
now will become good simply because the market mechanisms will 
be there. Usually there is an absence of capacity, whether it's be- 
cause the most junior teachers happen to be there because the 
teachers with seniority can go some place else or whatever it is. I 
think there are a lot of other factors that one has to consider in 
thinking about these schools. 

Mr. Levin. Again, I just want to reiterate that I agree with Mr. 
Chubb in a lot of the premises about what makes a good school, 
and my disagreement is only on the mechanism. 

Now in 1979, I guess because California blows ill winds across 
the Nation with the prevailing southwesterlies, we had an attempt 
to get a voucher proposal on the ballot as a constitutional initia- 
tive. So for 1 V2 years there was a lot of debate and discussion over 
a very concrete profwsal in the State. 

Representative Hamilton. Excuse me, you re not recommending 
vouchers, are you, Mr. Chubb? 

Mr. Chubb. No, we're not. 

Mr. Levin. Well, you know, a rose is a rose by any other name, 
and as I read the proposal, both in the book and in the Brookings 
Review, it fits very closely the standard type of voucher proposal, 
only they call them public scholarships. 

Mr. Chubb. This is not a semantic difference, if I get a chance to 
respond here. 

Mr. Levin. OK. 

Representative Hamilton. We'll give you a chance. 

Mr. Levin. But the important point is a plan similar to the plan, 
whatever the name is called, that was proposed in California in 
1979. We had to do an extensive analysis of the plan. We found, for 
example, that the plan would require tremendous amounts of 
transportation if there were to be a significant choice, not only 
among traditional district schools, but even within because our 
public transportation systems are quite poor. 

In Palo Alto today, where I'm on the board, we are spending 
$1,000 a year for every student who is transported in a very small 
district, about 8.000 students in a very compact district. You look 
at the costs of providing information in every community and then 
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you look at the costs of making sure that students are getting the 
services that they want, that is diagnosing them to make sure that 
they have the scholarships that take account of any special services 
that they need. 

As you move in California, for example, from 1,000 school dis- 
tricts roughly that the State deals with to over 5 million units that 
you have to provide so-called scholarships for under their plan of 
the right type, transportation and so on, we concluded that the bu- 
reaucracy would be far, far, far larger than existed in California at 
the time and that the costs for noninstructional components would 
be considerably larger. 

Mr. Chubb. I just find it remarkable that any honest analysis of 
two systems of organization, one basically a monopoly controlled 
from the top down and the other more or less a marketplace, would 
conclude that the marketplace would be less efficient and more 
costly. 

If a choice system is working, and that is if it is working in such 
a way that it drives the school and the school systems to b« focused 
on the clients, what will almost inevitably happen is that more and 
more resources will be pushed down to the bottom. There is noth- 
ing inherent in education that provides returns to centralization. 
You don't get better schools by making them parts of large systems 
with a large and very expensive bureaucratic apparatus on the out- 
side to control the schools. 

Most of the talent and most of the technologj' necessary for suc- 
cessful education are right in the school, and if you have a choice 
system where the schools are competing and where people are 
really free to choose, you will end up with a great deal less bu- 
reaucracy and a lot more being spent within the school itself. That 
system cannot pcKsibly cost more. 

Let me give you an analog>\ People talking about public school 
reform don't like to hear about private schools, and I realize that. 
So I mention these examples with some trepidation. Nevertheless. 1 
think that private schools have a lesson to teach. 

The Catholics have organized many of their schools into large 
school systems just as has been done in the publi" sector. There are 
citywide Catholic school systems. They also hav a coherent set of 
values that they would like to impart. They have general notions, 
just as the public sector does, about what they would like the 
schools to accomplish. That would lead you to expect that they 
would require a fair amount of bureaucracy to implement their 
schools systems. 

If you look at New York City though, for example, in the New 
York City public school system just within their central office, and 
this says nothing about lower layers of bureaucracy, the central 
office employs (j,600 people. The Catholic school system, which is 
one of the 10 largest school systems in the country, and though 
only about a fifth of the size of the public school system, is still a 
big one. their central office employs 30 people. The Catholic school 
system is remarkably decentralized and ifs not because the Catho- 
lics abhor bureaucracy while the public likes bureaucracy. It has 
nothing to do with that. It has to do with the power of choice in the 
private sector and its absence in the public sector. 
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Representative Hamilton. Let me ask you about this transporta- 
tion Kern that Mr. Levin brought up. Supjjose you got two femi^ 
S out here in rural Indiana and they hyed next door to one an- 
other and flmily A wants to send their child to the school that 
100 vards down the road and family B wants to send their child 
into^the^^^^^^^ s^at town. How do you solve that transportation 

^'SJJ' Chubb. Money has to be provided to ^/^Vave to^^^ 
soend money on transportation now, and we would have to spena 
rS^SeyTtransportatiSn then. But to aopreciate the n^agjf.f ..^^^ 
t/aiJsportatiSn problem, I thirJc you We to ^sk yoursel^^^^^ 

choice prScess going to change the ^^PP^^ f ^^^in^ Ss 
i« no choice is eoinc to leave us with exactly the kinds oi scnoois 
hat we l^te r?^^^^^^ then you are going to have a p«>blem^ 
There Legoing to be a small number of good schools and a large 
num^? of bid schools. Everyone is going to want to go from the 
bad^nlighborhoods to the good schools and you re going to have an 

^"STn»idla^^^^ The idea of choice is to 

enL^u^y the improvement of schools, the ^wersi^^^^^^^^^ 
Qrhnolc If more suppliers are allowed into the marKetpiace 
M.h iten r scK or charter schools or whatever concept 0^ 
new nublic schools you want to entertain, there will be ""0™ P""'^ 
close to where more people live which then changes the 
kind of transDortation problem you have. It mmimizes it. 

One otW asnSt of this. For various reasons, most having to do 
wiuT^p^hto. wrhave become wed to the ^^'f^on t^jj^^l^''^^ 
should be enormous and comprehensive. Increasingly, nowever, 
tffs viewed S a bad idea. If we had a market-dnven system, we 
would ha^ a Srger number of smaller schools you wou d ha're 
more choice within smaller areas, including rural areas. "S "ft 
deir at aU iryou Imd freedom of choice that rural communities 
woSld d^ide tfe ^he massive consolidation of schools was m all 

'Tpr^^tirife Hamilton. You could pretty clearly go the other 

"Mr. Chubb. You could very clearly go the other ^ay- ^:nf. 
turns out to be better for education, that s obviously the .direction 

"'&,''t°ran"SSiiti°on is a problem only if you think in static terms. 
Th« t"tKXr of ^ools, the f ,';^^";"„:ra 
change. If that happens, then choice is a failure and we may as 

" RL™4ive Hamilton. Let me switch a little bit here. Should 
the fS Government support the development of national per- 
formance standards for students? 

That's a tough <^-stion ^^P^^^^^^ 
Government has already taken a step in that dii^t»on «^ith the 
promulgation of the national ^^^^ation goals toause imple 
mentinl those there is going to be some ^^^^ o/ ^tf ^dards^ 

I tend to think that student performance standards are really a 
State responsibility given its constitutional authority m that area 
On the otCr han^^^ f think the Federal Government plays two very 
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important roles with regard to that. One is the bully-pulpit role, 
putting those national goals out and saying as a nation we are 
going to work toward them, and I think the second thing is m its 
research capacity, particularly in the collection and reporting ot in- 
dicators. I think that has to be done and it has to be done better 
and more comprehensively than it s done now. But I think the 
dange. is always that in collecting data somehow you affect prac- 
tice in ways that might not be appropriate given the fact that dif- 
ferent States have different goals and different needs, bo 1 tnmk 
there is a role for the federal Gove- ment, but I think that it 
really is a lesser or a secondary role cc ared with the States. 

Representative Hamilton. You. of Cuurse, would oppose those, 
Mr. Chubb, from your point of view? 

Mr. Chubb. Not necessarily. My concern with the pursuit ol na- 
tional goab and national performance standards is that it begins 
people talking about national curricula. 
Representative Hamilton. Sure. ^ , , •_, 

Mr. Chubb. And, obviously, I think that s a bad idea 

Representative I' MILTON. And national tests. ^.u 
Mr Chubb. You uon't want a standardized curriculum. On the 
other hand, I think that the more information that we have and 
the better quality the tests and other sorts of information about 
how schools are 'doing, I think the better off we all are. I would 
strongly support the Federal development of better testing mecha- 
nisms and the dissemination of that kind of information. 

Representative Hamilton. How do you respond to these national 
performance standards, Mr. Levin? ^ 

Mr. Levin. I'm inclined to believe that we ought to set out some 
threshold levels that all children should meet. Now threshold 
levels are different than a very, very high standard of performance 
and the reason that I'm more concerned about the high standP^ pi 
performance is I think we can say more about what is req'i.red m 
order to get into labor markets and in order to become a participa- 
tive citizen. I think we have a lot less to say about some very high 
standard that everyone can meet simply because the t«sts them- 
selves that we presently have deal with relatively lower level kinds 
of skills. I don^t think the testing technolog>' is there to go much 
beyond threshold levels. . ^, , ^. 

Representative Hamilton. How do you react to the Charlottes- 
ville conference and the pronouncements that came out ot that 
where the President and the Governors sit down and they decide 
that the Federal role is preschool basically and that we need more 
flexible Federal rules, whatever that means, we need decentralized 
school management, whatever that means, we need more account- 
ability, whatever that means. 1 mean they kmd of set these things 
out and new routes to teaching. , 

How do vou react to the Governors getting together with tne 
President and setting out these proposals or whatever you want to 

call them? Is that a good thir ♦o do? . ^ 

Ms. McDonnell. Oh, yes, I .tink it just because that is now on 
the table, and 1 suppose going back <o my theme of accountability, 
ds citizens we now have some standards to which we can hold elect- 
ed officials that are now quite explicit compared to what they have 
been in the past. 
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Representative Hamilton. Well, we set a j^^^^^^yj"^,^!'^^ 
all high schools will have a graduation rate of 90 percent by the 
year 2000. Is that a good thing to do? 

^%s. McDonnell. Yes, I think it's a good thing. However I thmk 
some of those goals are very unrealistic F^^/f^^P^f', ^^^^^^ 
and science one I think is quite unrealistic, and I don t know what 
not meeting it will do to public expectations. unrealis- 
Representative Hamilton. Is this one. the one I cited, unreaiis 

tic? , ... 

Me MrDoNNELL No, I don't think it is. 

^p^nS^HAMiLTON. It's not very good to set unreahsfc 

^iSTtr-H^MlLi^N. So some of the goals, if they are no. 
achievable, you think ought not to be set forth. 

Mr Cn^rriir^^s '^ value though I think in these kinds of ac- 
tivYtles at the Federal level even if they ^^^^ \o f^^!^^^^^^^^ 
realistic. These activities help to keep a focus at the State and local 
levels on the extent of concern and the seriousness of concern with 
the problem-the urgency of the need to do something about it. It 
keeps a fire lit under reform processes. cv,,T^mJt u 

The other thing that I thought was useful about the fummit is 
that it made it crystal clear to anyone who : 
don't know how many people were watching, but it did make t 
crysLl cK for transforming the schools is 

going to be primarily with the States. . , . ^ . ^^^^^a ir^ 
That may not be the message that is the wisest one to spread m 
waThTn^on, but nevertheless, the States "^f f, °f^^^^^^^ 
tional niles. They structure the system and they basicall> deter- 
mine what kind of education you get. Ev^7^<>"« ^^^«f, ^,1^ 
junior partner from a legal standpoint. I thought that thej^J^^v^'^ 
made it clear that if the schools are going to be transformed, the 
States really have to take it seriously. n,l«hp^ it 

Representative Hamilton. But your proposal really pushes it 
down even further, doesn't it? ^o^icinnc 
Mr. Chubb. Well, it does, and it pushes ultimate for decisions 
down to the school level, but in terms of who can create a system 
of Xice that is equitable, and who h^ the political flexibility to 
move, I think it's more likely to be the States. 

I want to mention one point about equity that you haven^ 
raised. One of the main reasons we believe the States ought to 
takinc the lead in erecting systems of choice is that in areas where 
he sLtes are carved up fntS lots of districts with enomous d.fler^ 
ences in local support, if people are going to have the ability to 
cS^e scS without economics being a barrier, which is current^ 
ly the main barrier to kids getting into better schools the State 
has to play a major role in equalizing finances. We str...« tha ver.v 
clearlv in our book, and I think that has to be done, and that onl> 
happens if the State geU involved. cvctPms 
Representative Hamilton. So you ^^^^^ favor St^e tax svstems 
which tax the richer school districts and the redistribution ol Estate 
funds basically? 
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Mr. Chubb. Yes, and we believe that the State ought to establish 
a high foundation for educational support for every child and it 
should hold the districts with greater tax capacity responsible for 
providing a large share of that and districts with low tax capacity 
responsibility for providing a small share. *, r ■ o 

Representative Hamilton. Do you agree with that, Mr. Levin.' 

Mr. Levin. Yes, in general I do. ■ ■ i,. -Mt n 

Representative Hamilton. Do you also agree with it, Ms. McDon- 
nell? 

Ms. McDonnell. Yes. , , j.j . «. 

Representative Hamilton. Excuse me, go ahead. I didn t mean to 
interrupt you, Mr. Levin. 

Mr. Levin. I was still on your last question because I guess being 
3.000 miles away it seemed like a nonevent, the summit, and that 
there was a lot less than met the eye. It was symbols I think with- 
out substance, no funding, no mechanisms, but having appeared to 
have done something simply by meeting, and I find it extremely 
disappointing, although I must say that my expectations weren t 

terribly high. u * *u 

Representative Hamilton. We have had some debate about the 
measurement, this measurement of dollars spent per pupil or the 
percentage of GNP devoted to education. Do you have any advice 
for us as to which of those or maybe some other measurements are 
a good measurement of relative effort in education? What is the 
best measurement or is there one? 

Mr. Chubb. I don't think any of them are particularly good meas- 
ures. What counts is what you're getting for your dollare. 

Representative Hamilton. Would it be true generally that the 
dollars spent per pupil in a given school district would give you a 
pretty good idea of the value of the education and the quality ot 
the education? . . ^ • *.u- 

Mr, Chubb. To the contrary, that is one of the frustrating ttim^ 
about school reform. Spending tends to be very unrelated to qual- 
ity. 

Representative Hamilton. It doesn't tell you that. . 
Mr. Chubb. Not only in a domestic context, but also in the inter- 
national context, - , 
Representative Hamilton. Is that your impression, too. Ms. 

McDonnell? , , . . 

Ms. McDonnell. Yes, and I would say if I were looking for meas- 
ures of educational quality or the education that different kinds ot 
students get, I would look not so much at the money that is being 
spent on them, but things like the kind of curriculum and what 
kind of courses are offered them and what kind of courses they 
take, what is in those courses, and the qualifications of the teach- 
ers teaching them. So I would really look at what they are getting 
rather than just the money that is being spent. 

Mr. Chubb. Just to toss in one point about the spending contro- 
versy, the fact that spending is unrelated in either domestic or 
international contexts to quality should not be construed as a argu- 
ment not to spend more money on education. 

If you have a svstem where you're getting good results, then vou 
nught to be willing to invest in that. If we have a well-functionmg 
education svstem. we ought to be willing to put the money m. But 
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just putting the money into the current system without looking at 
the returns obviously is not money well spent. 

Representative Hamilton. Do you think we have a pretty good 
idea of what works in schools, our knowledge of what works and 
what doesn't work, you're all experts on educational policy and all, 
or do we have major gaps in our knowledge of what makes a good 
sc^ ool and what dwsn't make a good school? 

Mr. Chubb. 1 would just stress that I think we know a lot about 
the general characteristics of good schools, but when it comes to 
the particulars, that is what kind of curriculum, what kind of in- 
structional method, what kind of classroom organization and what 
use of technology, there are lots and lots of good ideas, and it's ver>- 
likely that there is not any single idea in any of those categories 
that is going to work best for all kids. It seems to me what you 
want is to create the kinds of schools that generally speaking look 
like what we agree are effective schools and then allow them to 
make decisions among these various alternatives. 

We are never going to come to a consensus that all schools ought 
to look like x and then go ahead and create them. That's not likely 
because kids are different, and teachers are different, and different 
things work for different kids. 

Ms. McDonnell. I would generally agree with that statement, 
though I think that I would say a couple of things. I agree with Mr. 
Chubb in saying that there are going to be different things that 
work and particularly in instructional strategies for different kinds 
of children and different kinds of teachers. But in going back to 
what I said before, I think we do have a problem in the sense that 
there are things that work out there, but they work under very 
unique circumstances, and we haven't figured out how to get those 
into widespread practice. I think that is a big issue. 

Then I think the other area where we have a gap in knowledge 
about what works is the whole area of curriculum, i think we've 
paid a lot of attention to the qualities that make good teachers and 
how sch(K>ls can be organized. I think we know less alx)ut what 
makes a good curriculum and how you get from what is theoreti- 
cally a good curriculum conveying it to different kinds of students 
So that would be one area. 

Representative Hamilton. How are we doing on our supply of 
teachers, elementary and secondary? 

Ms. McDonnell. There has been some dispute lately, but we stil! 
have a problem and we are going to continue to have shortages. 

Representative Hamilton. A shortage of both elementary and 
secondary teachers? 

Ms. McDonnell. Yes. 

Representative Hamilton. And certain disciplines will be espe- 
cially short? 

Ms. McDonnell. Yes. From what I understand in talking to 
other people who specialize in this, there is still going to be a prob- 
lem in math and science and in some areas like special education. 
The extent of the shortages vary across different regions. 

Representative Hamilton. Mr, Levin, you didn't comment on 
these gaps in our knowledge of how school works. Do you have any 
comment about that? 
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Mr. Levin. Well, I think that the knowledge base, what makes a 
eood school at the elementary level is pretty clear, and the big 
l?SlemTimplementation, and 1 think all three of us have really 
talked about that, whether we talk about market, whether we talk 
at«uTthe politics, whether we talk about the organizational ^- 
pects of im^ementation. That's whv we have put a ^^t deal of 
^us on how you take the received knowledge base, which we ve 
sho^ is effective, and you try to get that into schools m a success- 

^^R^pLentative Hamilton. I would like you to focus just a 
minute on the Federal role in elementary and s^"'^^^ 
and tell me how you look at the Federal role today and whether 
vou think all thes^ education statutes we have on the books help or 
hurt and how you evaluate them and how you would change the 
Federal role. I know you addressed this to some degree m your 
s^tements. or at least a couple of you did, but I would like you to 

focus on it just a minute for me. ^ . . i j *u i?«^«^oi 

What is the Federal role t<^ay and what s^o^lfihe ^.f^eralr^e 
be in your view? Give me a critique, if you woUld, of the specific 
pieces of legislation if any of them stand out to you. 

Ms McS)NNELL. I guess I would say that the Federal role today 
is more of a junior partner than probably it has been since the 
1960's I ?hink that ite role should definitely be, as 1 thmk we have 
all agreed, concerned about equity and concerned about special 
needs students who are inadequately served by the general educa- 
tion program funded by States and local districts. 

I think also the area of statistics and research are very impor- 
tant and becoming more important as part of the 

What I addressed before and what concerns me is that ^^^^^ 
budget constraints and given this diminished F^eral J^^J^'the^ Fed- 
eral Government seems to want to respond, and often it loo»«Ji^^ 
it responds with things that, excuse me, are sexy, but cheap, and l 

think that this is causing 

Representative Hamilton. For example. , , , „ 

Ms McDonnell. Well, all the various Federal math and science 
initiatives, merit schools, star schools, drug-free schooiS' and so on^ 
These are small categorical projects, and I m not ^l^ing about 
chapter 1 or bilingual or the traditiona ^^^^^^^ P^^*^^^'^^ 
these smaller things that are in response to whatever the issues o 
the day are. I think it causes a fragmentation, although often at 
the delivery level people are able to bring these P^og^^^^^^fff ^^^^^^ 

Representative Hamilton. Is it a mistake for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to say, look, we have a crisis m math and science teachers 
and therefore were going to put more resources into the training 
and preparation of math and science teachers. j t ti,,r,i. 

Ms McDonnell. No. I don't think that s a mistake and I think 
these various programs are worthy m and of themselves, but be- 
cau^ funds are spread thinly youVe not getting the bang for the 
buck vou might get if they were more consolidated. ^ 

Mr.^CHUBl. I think mZt programs are "^entorious on their own 
and are difficult to argue against, and therefore get legislated. But 
f think the" tend to distract attention from the more basic prob- 

em If vou nibble around the edges of bad schools trying to provide 
thTm wkh a little more of this, a little more of that-for example. 
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pull a kid out of class for a couple of hours and give ^me re- 
medial instruction-the bottom line is ^at the chUdren are still 
atnnir in rotten schools. The programs are just tinkenng. 

IMhe F^eraT& Suld think in a r^/^fious and 

comorehen^ve way about how to transform schools and how to get 
kick into schools that are excellent, rather than thinking m 
S?S?s of how ?o he^^^^^ kids who are stuck in rotten schools- v.e 
mSS make Unfortunately, that never seems to be the 

focus. The focus is always much more narrow 

Ms. McDonnell. I completely agree with t^^f'^^V].^*^^^^^ 
ioari« tn what Mr Levin was talking abov.t, that we get tnese wri 
My^Kers^thin schools of diffe.^nt kincfe f ^ Wncal 
pr^a^ l^d so on and we miss the big picture, and 1 think that s 

^^7nT\t^vonT example about math and science teachers is a 
go^ one ^n tL'^^n^^^^^^ is a problem there and it has to be 

S wfth but there are tradeoffs. In giving so much attention to 
«faf i qcience other aspects of the cumculum, other kinds ot 
?^cL?^ hfvfl^nlS^^^^ I think we are going to pay for 

'^^L^Tid^fn mt testimony, we need good workers, but we al^^^^ 
need string citizens, and I think we've seen some tradeoffs there^ 
sH^wS say that^^^^ Federal role should continue to be basically 
whatThas^n, but I think Congress need, to take f much holis- 
Sc^ew of what the Federal role should be pven that we aje look- 
ng^twg questions of changing the very nature of schc^^^. its 
Kricll program approach, the Federa^ Government should not 
contribute to a fragmentation of that effort. „ 

Representative Hamilton The question is the Federal role. 

Mr Levin Right. Again, I just want to repeat. 1 his is someinmg 
thSt ;hev have Sd but I would like to see more emphasis on ena- 
WhL sIoorLT^^^ schoolwide services and a 

Ssfoi^^n'^tion o"^ schcK>ls to be more effective There ^re a" k.nds 

i^^ix rvTr;q»^^^ 

together an afterschool program because f these fads were 

^oinfat verv fow cosTInd getting cintributions from industry and 
leufng other a^encTes ^ch as the park and recreafon group to 

Tff t"Tht sWrwe'hL'd a migrant education program, and those 
ki£ could not parTfci^te in this because they had their pro-am. 
nor could their sources be .sed to help put th.s program togethj 
e° and we had a tremendous shortage of ^o 'f they wu^^ 

have provided, for example, a Pa™P™fe8S'o"a' f™"" 'i^ti' uSvp^S^ 
we could have brought all those kids m they wou d hav| been 

working with other kids in a veiy very "^^ Pr»^X«th oroCTams 
were off bv themselves doing drill and practice and both programs 

^"?^l1ttrS that I want to add is anythingjer^^al'^ 
you can do to address the needs of families. The families tnai we 
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are working with are under tremendous stress, and I would say it 
extends beyond the so-called at-risk families now to simply middle- 
class families and lower-middle-class families where both husband 
and wife are working or where there is only a single parent. That 
really affects what the schools have to do. 

In America I would argue that there is less and less education 
taking place in the home over time and a much higher set of expec- 
tations about education in the schools, £md it seems to me that 
unless we respond by making it possible for homes to provide more 
educational services to their children by reducing at least some of 
the stress, then we're just going to face this problem, and remediat- 
ing all of that as the present approach suggests in schools simply 
can't happen. 

Anything that we can do to make stronger families, and I'm talk- 
ing about even very different families than we've talked about in 
the past, and to help families become better educators for their 
kids I think would be all to the good. 

Mr. Chubb. If I could ^ust make two brief points on this. 

One is one that I thmk we would all agree on in general and 
maybe it doesn't need reiteration, but that's the equity role, and I 
think that it has been the traditional role for the Federal Govern- 
ment and it should \^ done in a substantial financial way. In those 
States where efforts are being made to create choice programs to 
allow children to move around, the Federal Government equity 
role shouldn't stand in the way of mobility by poor students. 

If a student and his family decides that they can get a better 
education in school A rather than in school B, the Federal Govern- 
ment should not be standing in the way of that family and saying 
sorry, if you move to that other school you're not entitled to the 
same kinds of services or support that you had been getting from 
the Federal Government. 

I know that in States where they are debating choice programs, 
they are very concerned that the Federal Government not stand in 
the way of them being able to continue to provide the same serv- 
ices in different schools for kids who are poor or eligible for other 
Federal programs. 

Representative Hamilton. Under your proposals you would con- 
tinue that Federal role? 

Mr. Chubb. Absolutely, but we want the Federal money to be 
able to be used in the school that the child chooses even if that 
school might not now be a school eligible for those Federal dollars. 

The second point that I would like to stress, and this is a more 
general point, and it has to do with how we got an educational 
system that has become so top heavy over time with bureaucracy 
and so concerned with following rules and mandates and so forth. 

The Federal Government, with all of the best intentions, has 
played a large role in creating a public school system which is very 
top heavy, which is very bureaucratic, and where the schools do 
not look within themselves to improve but constantly look to the 
outside to be told what they need to do with this program and that 
program and so forth. The Federal Government has helped create a 
school system where the people who work in it come to see the 
better jobs in the system, the positions with greater responsibility, 
in the various posts outside of the school. 
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found and this is one of the interesting httle findings m our 
.tudv th^t thrworet principals in the country were the ones who 
^i^^^thlv Loire to m^^^ up to a higher administrative post. Where 

we ^ i^f^f bureaucracy which the i^ple in school want to 

years of creating it no one really «hat J^Y« „^ 

PoTM-swntstive Hamilton. 1 visit a lot ot mgn scnoois hi 
^rrf'^L^U.IwIj^^trk Se principal what makes for good educa- 
tion; and Jhe prScfpals wilf almS unanimously ^P^n")-/"^ 
don't ever recall a different response as a matter of fact, a gooo 
teacher makes good education. I 

One of the things I ve noticed is that even in the f™"^,^"^" , .i"r 
wiKe enomX differences in the quality of education. I deal 
of couri aTot with social studies and political sc«^^^^ 

°V?an"Slftu~"' the'iSd"t^ he'rstfTh,^ subjects 
^nd who ar^ ^o .^d 1 frndtomldlTly veiy g^^t differences in 
?te s^me S on the quality of education for a .P"t'^"l^;^="'g|?, 

kin^of 'a^-Silts^dT ra^mt-sttS M im^^seK 

:.kt.^t o^r h^ t^acS 
Itadents o?a ve^ go^d political science teacher and a very bad 

""r'm inclined to think that my observation kind of confirms that 
I ve to^ mt principals say down there. Do you have any reaction 

'"Mr^ Chubb' Its absolutely true. There U an enormous variatmn 

a teacher when you h re him or her. It s difiicult to tea i^om uic, 

SStinf >bl'; rcTteaX^r-. I"ht ZT^t'^o^J^r 
they are |o ng o go^achers is to watch them teach and see 
how ?h^/do At that point, once that has »«^«done, then any 
feacher, and any parent, and any principal can tell you who the 

^■fheTobleKm aTlic7standpoint is that "now^ge is -^y 
acted on. The good teachers are really ""'/^"l^^f,, fl,l*ls So 
on^ with rare exceptions, aren't counseled of^of'^^^f ^"^''-n^^ 
becaurifs difficult to make these recruitmem decisions, ^d once 
recruited there are no consequences for good or bad ■fa™'"?- 
you'releft wtth this sort of random distribution of teachers witmn 



""m?. LEvm. 'Well, you know, there « another way aro-^nd ha^ 
though, and that is that as long as People ,<an go through just t^^^^^^ 
own professional duties and survive, that s the goal of t^^^ schwi. 
That is, there is no unity of purpose, but each individual simpiy 
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gets through the curriculum and so on. You don't really have a 
school with a focus, with what we call unity of purpose. 

In our schools we have started off with the very same teaching 
forces that are there, but over time something quite interesting 
happens. The teachers and other staff are now working to try to 
make important gains for the students and for the school, and 
people who are doing a iKwr job or who aren t contributing to them 
initially get some pure coaching and get some assistance, but oyer 
time if it's a matte- of a lack of willingness or a lack of ability, 
there is pressure 0!i them. We have had teachers leave these 
schools and at the same time we've had other teachers queuing up 
to get into these schools because they find them such an exciting 
place for professional practice. So I think in the long term if you 
have this kind of unity of purpose and these goals where the school 
itself sees that success in these goals means working t<^ether, shar- 
ing, helping each other and so on and that those who are not part 
of that simply feel uncomfortable, you solve that problem, and at 
the same time others who are attracted come m and help to sup- 
port what you're tnring to do. ui o t *^\\r 
Representative Hamilton. Is teacher burnout a problem.'' 1 talk 
to a lot of teachers and I'm impressed with the numbers who are in 
their 30's and have been in the system 5, 10, or lo years who just 
say they are overloaded and they can't take it much more, elemen- 
tary school teachers, and a lot of them women, but not necessarily 
only women, just burnout. Is that a problem in the school systems 
generally or is that just common to my area? , , - i 
Ms. McDonnell. No. I think it's a major problem, and I think 
it's there for a number of reasons. First of all, we re talking about 
a teacher force which is now largely middle aged, and particularly 
in urban areas they are teaching very different kinds oi students 
than they were trained to teach. . . . i, • u * \yf««,, 
I think thiD also goes to what Mr. Levin is talking about. Maiiv 
schools and many school systems have not provided teachers with 
the resources for ongoing professional development, for talking to 
colleagues about how to deal with these problems. Most teachers 
are very isolated. They are teaching the way they were taught to 
teach some 20 years ago. Many of them would like to change and 
they haven't been given the professional opportunities to do that. 
Now, I think that burnout is a real problem, but I thmk there are 
things that could be done about it. . • * 

Representative Hamilton. What? I don t want the hearing to 
hang on that one. [Laughter.] ^ • 

Ms McDonnell. Sorry. I am thinking of the kind of initiatives 
that Mr. Levin is talking about. If faculties come together m a col- 
legial way to decide what they are about and then have opportuni- 
ties to work with each other, I think a lot of the problems can be 
addressed within individual schools. 
Representative Hamilton. Any other comments to conclude." 
Mr Levin. Yes. I just wanted to mention one on the teachers. 
When we started this, and I do not come from a background m ped- 
agogy. All mv training is in economics. I have a Ph.D. m econoni- 
ics. I'm in the Economics Department at Stanford and teach 
courses there as well as in the School of Education. I started off 
with a national media bias that the big problem is there are a lot 
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of lousy teachers out there and unless you just clean that out 
WhahlJS.i^Trf'T"^^^^^^ there is far. far more talent in the 

urZ sch^S than we have any right ^<>XTtlttrJe"iZ7 Z 
pay these teachers and given the way that they have l»en put 
down, and that we are so underutilizing the pre^nt ta e« that 
tC hi to be an important goal, an important goal to get them to 

''"-nle'Ther 'thing that I found is the vast majority of teachers 
want to do a goSd job and want to succeed, and if you can make 
Thern part of a^schoil that, is successful ^ '''^^^T TheX^^^ 
out disappears because it s paymg off, the hard work, '"e ellort 
workingTgether and coming up with new ideas, "eas count m 
this kind of environment, and it seems to me it is vepr important 
to ke^P that !n mind as opposed to what 1 consider to be an unsup- 
J^rtKw that the probK just is a bunch of lousy teachers out 

%'r: Chubb. Yes, I would just second that in ^""^J^^^.^he k^f. 
of teachina that we get is as much a function of the kind ol teacn 
eLThat aV there^ the kind of working conditions that we pu 
ttem in If we could change those working conditions, so that 
teaAere werTtreated with respect, treated as professionals, given 
more ^^Tn^ibimy and trusted more to make decisions, to partici- 
natt a^Cfirth if you created that kind of professional work en- 
efrenmenuXd of'a work environment that is increasingly bu^^^^ 
eaucratized and civil service like, teachers would be much more en 
thusiastic about their jobs and work together better. „..,„„_,.„, 
But as lonn as we keep this sort of deadening school environment 
whereSachliTare treated like common civil servants, you re going 

*°Ke^.?jf HAM.LTON-. Well, thank you very much. Weve 
had a^xcellent discussion this morning. 1 appreciate your contn- 
butions. and we stand adjourned. 
(Whereupon, at 11:45 a.m.. the committee adjourned, subject to 

the call of the Chair.] 
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